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escape still greater, while the Highlander was, in 
either event, certain of destruction. 

There is an interesting historical print, in 
which the beginning, middle, and end of the bat- 
tle of Culloden are simultaneously represented, 
and which therefore conveys a remarkably dis- 
tinct idea of the whole scene. This draught is 
calculated to be of material service in portraying 
the various successive events of the action, and | 
also in enabling a writer to give a picturesque 
idea of the ground, and of the positions and ap- 
pearance of the armies. The spectator is suppo- 
sed to stand within the enclosures so often men- 
tioned, and to look northward along the lines to- 
wards Culloden House and the Moray Frith. In| 
the fore ground, rather for the sake of giving a 
portrait of the hero of the day, than because this 
was his position, the artist has represented the_ 
duke on horseback with a walking-cane extend- | 
ed in his hand, astarupon the breast of his long | 
gold-laced coat, and his large good-humored head, | 
with its close curls and tri-cocked hat, inclined | 
towards an aid-de-camp, to whom he is giving | 
orders. The long compact lines of the British re- | 
giments, each three men deep, extend along the | 
plain, with narrow intervals between; the two | 
flags of each regiment rising from the centre; the | 
officers standing at the extremities, their spon-| 
toons in their hands; and the drummersa little in | 
advance, beating the proper pointsof war. The |} 
men have all tri-cocked hats, long coats resem- 
bling the modern surtout, sash-belts from which 
a sword depends, and long white gaiters button- | 
ed up the sides. The character of the whole | 
dress is one of voluminous sufficiency, strongly con- 
trasting with the trim and concise outline of the 
present military costume, which has almost redu- 
ced a soldier to the primitive ‘* forked animal” of 
King Lear. The dragoons exhibit, if possible, 
still more cumbrous superfluity of attire; their 
long loose skirts flying behind them as they ride, 
whilst their vast trunk square-toed boots, their 
prodigious stirrup-leathers, their huge _ holster- 
pistols and carabines, give altogether an idea of 
dignity and strength, fully as much in contrast | 
with the light fantastic huzzar uniforms of mod- 
ern times. 

The Highlanders, on the other hand, stand in 
lines equally compact, and, like the regular regi- 
ments, each three men deep. The only peculi- 
arity in their dress, which is so well known as to 
require no general description, seems to be, that 
the philabeg, or kilt, is pulled through betwixt 
the legs, in such a way as to show more of the 
front of the thigh than is exhibited by the mod- 
ern specimens of that peculiar garment. They 
have muskets over their left shoulders, basket- 
hilted broadswords by their left sides, pistols stuck 
into their girdles, and a small pouch hanging 
down upon the right loin, perhaps for holding 
their ammunition. By the right side of every 
piece of ordnance, there is a cylindrical piece of 
wickerwork, for the protection of the artillery- 
men, all of whom appear to wear kilts like the 
rest, 

The ground upon which the armies stand, is 
the plain swelling moor already described, out of 
Which Culloden House raises its erect form, with- 
out any of the plantations which now surround 
it. The spires of Inverness are seen upon the 
left, close to the sea-shore. Upon the Moray 
Frith, which stretches along the back ground of 
the picture, the victualling ships ride at anchor, 
like witnesses of the dreadful scene about to en- 
Sue; and the magnificent hills of Ross raise their 

lofty forms in the remoter distance, as if also ta- 
king an interest in the impending fate of the day. 
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Such were the aspect and circumstances of|had rode along the lines of his little army, en- 
the two armies, upon whose conduct, during the} deavoring, by the animation of his gestures, 
next little hour, the eternal interests of Britain| countenance, and language, to excite the High- 
might in some measure be considered to depend.| landers to their highest pitch of courage. They 


The hopes and fears of both parties may be sup-| answcred him with cheers, and with many an 
posed to have been, on such an occasion, truly 


sed expression of devotion which he could only un- 
agitating—quite as much so, indeed as if each} derstand by the look with which it was uttered. 
individual had staked his own life and fortune} He then again retired to the eminence which he 
upon the issue. The soldiery on both sides, a-| originally occupied, and prepared with an anx- 
ware of the danger, as well as dishonor, which] ious mind to await the fortune of the dav. 

would attend a defeat, and deriving confidence} The great object of both parties at the battle of 


from the merits of their respective causes, must| Culloden seems to have been, which should force 


|have been wrought up to a pitch of the highest} the other to leave its position and make the attack. 


resolution—it may almost be said, of desperation.| Charles for a long time. expected that the duke 
Never, perhaps, was there a battle commenced} would do this, because he was favored with the 
before, with so high a stake depending upon its! wind and weather. But the duke, finding his 
issue, and in which a greater struggle was there-| cannon rapidly thinning the Highland ranks, 
fore to be expected. | without experiencing any loss in return, had no 
a occasion whatever to make such a motion; and 
CHAPTER VI. it therefore became incumbent upon Charles to 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN. take that course himself. 
Fair lady, mourn the memory } The victory of Preston, where the Hichland- 
esas gob ncsenepr etic ers felt little or no annoyance from cannon, had 
Fair lady, mourn the memory : - 7 va" 
Sicaie ai Gis Gacetiel aaa done away with a great deal of the fear in which 
How proud were we of our young Prince, they originally held these engines of destruction ; 
And of his native sway ! and it seems to have been a capital error on 
But all — hopes are past and gone Charles’ part, to have restrained them, on the 
Upon Culloden day. Su : aa 
present occasion, to a position, where that terror 
got full reason and leisure to return. He ought 
to have, on the contrary, rushed up, at the very 
first, to the lines of his enemy, and endeavored 
to silence their artillery, as he had done at Pres- 
ton, by a coup demain. Had he done so, a great 
number of lives might have been saved, and the 
JacourtE Sone. {attack would have been made with lines less 
The action was commenced by the Highlanders,| broken, and a more uniform and simultaneous 
who fired their cannon for a few minutes with-| impulse. 
out being answered by the royal artillery. They It was not till the cannonade had continued 
had brought them to bear upon a point where,| nearly half an hour, and the Highlanders had 
by means of glasses, they thought they could per-} seen many of their kindred stretched upon the 
ceive the duke. But the shot went clear over the| heath, that Charles at last gave way to the ne- 
heads of the king’s troops, and for a long time] cessity of ordering a charge. The aid-de-camp 
did no other mischief than carrying off a leg from! intrusted to carry his message to the lieutenant- 
one of Blyth’s regiment. | general—a youth of the name of MacLauchlan 
A few minutes after one o’clock, soon after the; was killed by a cannon-ball before he reached 
Highlanders had opened up their battery, Col.| the first line; but the general sentiment of the ar- 


There was no lack of bravery there, 
No spare of blood or breath : 

For, one to two, our foes we dared, 
For freedom or for death. 

The bitterness of grief is past, 
Of terror and dismay — 

The die was risk’d and foully east 
Upon Culloden day. 


I 


iBelford cot orders to commence a cannonade.} my, as reported to Lord George Murray, supplied 
ichiefly with a view to provoke the enemy to ad-| the want: and that general took it upon him to 


vance. The colonel, who was an excellent en-| order an attack, without Charles’ permission 
gineer, performed his duty with such effect, as to} having been communicated. 
make whole lanes through the ranks of the insur-| . Lord Geerge had scarcely determined upon or- 
gents, besides tearing up the ground at their feet,! dering a general movement, when the MacIn- 
and stripping the roofs of the neighboring cotta-| toshes,—a brave and devoted clan, though never 
ges, in amanner almost as terrific. He also fired} before engaged in action,*—unable any longer to 
two pieces at a body of horse amongst whom it) brook the unavenged slaughter made by the can- 
was believed the prince was stationed ; and with! non, broke from tHe centre of the line, and rush- 
such precision did he take his aim, that that per-| ed forward through smoke and snow vo mingle 
sonage was bespattered with dirt raised with the| with the enemy. The Atholemen, Camerons, 
balls, and a man holding a led horse by his side} Stuarts, Frasers, and McLeans, then also went 
was killed. aabiel —_— -—- 
Meanwhile, the duke rode about, calling upon | *One of this corps, though not of the clan 
his men to be firm in their ranks—to permit the! name—old John Grant, long keeper of the inn at 
Highlanders to mingle with them—to let them) Aviemore—used to tell, that the first thing he 
feel the force of the bayonet—to ‘“‘make them! saw of the enemy, was the long line of white 
iknow what men they had to do with.” He also| gaiters belonging to an English regiment, which 
ordered Wolfe’s regiment to form en potence at the was suddenly revealed, when about twenty 
extremity of the left wing—that is, to take a po-! yards from him, by a blast of wind which blew 
sition perpendicular to the general line, so as to! aside the smoke. According to the report of this 
be ready to fallin upon and enclose the High-' veteran, the mode of drilling used by his leader, 
landers, as soon as they should attack that divi- upon Culloden Moor, was very simple—being di- 
sion of hisarmy. He also ordered two regiments rected by the following string of orders, expres- 
of the rear line, or reserve, to advance to the sed in Gaelic. ‘*Come, my lads—fall in, with 
second. Finally, he himself took his position be- your faces to Fortrose, and your backs to the 
tween the first and second lines, opposite to the Green Muirtown—load your firelocks—good— 
centre of Howard’s regiment, and of course a lit-, make ready-—present—now take good aim—fire 
itle nearer the left than the right wing. Prince, be sure to do execution—that’s the point.”—Jn- 
Charles, before the commencement ot the battle, formation by the editor of the Culloden papers. 
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on, Lord George Murray he 
rash bravery for which he was so remarkable.— 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


ading them with that|succession mounted over a prostrate friend, to|could scarcely be persuaded that God had st 


share in the same inevitable fate. The slaugh- 


ruck 
|him with so severe an infliction. He lingered 


Yhus, in the course of one or two minutes, the|ter was particularly great among tlie brave Mac-/on the field, in the fond hope that all was not 


charge was general along the whole line; except|Intoshes; insomuch, that the heroic lady who] yet lost. 
at the left extremity, where the MacDonalds, dis-|sent them to the field, afterwards told the party | 


satisfied with their position, hesitated to en- 
gage. 

It was the emphatic custom of the Highland- 
ers, before an onset, to scrug their bonnets—that 
is, to pull their little blue caps down over their 
brows, so as to ensure them against falling off in 
the ensuing melee. Never, perhaps, was this 
motion performed with so much emphasis as on 
the present occasion, when every man’s forehead 
burned with the desire to revenge some dear 
friend who had fallen a victim to the murderous 
artillery. A Lowland gentleman, who was in 
the line, and who survived till a late period, u- 
sed always, in relating the events of Culloden, to 
comment, with a feeling of something like awe, 
upon the terrific and more than natural expres- 
sion of rage, which glowed on every face and 
gleamed in every eye, as he surveyed the ex- 
tended line at this moment. It was an exhibi- 


tion of mighty and all-engrossing passion, never | 


to be forgotten by the beholder. 


The action and event of the onset were, 
throughout, quite as dreadful as the mental emo- 
tion which urged it. Notwithstanding that the 
three files of the front line of English poured 
forth their incessant fire of musketry—notwith- 
standing that the cannon, now loaded with 
grape-shot, swept the field as with a hail-storm— 
notwithstanding the flank fire of Wolfe’s regi- 
ment—onward, onward went the headlong High- 
landers, flinging themselves into, rather than rush- 
ing upon the lines of the enemy, which, indeed, 
they did not see for smoke till involved among 
their weapons. All that courage—all that des- 
pair could do—was done. They did not fight 
like living or reasoning creatures, but like ma- 
chines under the influence of some uncontrolla- 
ble principle of action. The howl! of the ad- 
vance—the scream of the onset—the thunders of 
the musketry, and the din of the trumpets and 
drums—confounded one sense; while the flash 
of the fire-arms, and the glitter of the brandished 
broadswords, dazzled and bewildered another. 
It was a moment of dreadful and agonizing sus- 
pense—but only a moment; for the whirlwind 
does not reap the forest with greater rapidity 
than the Highlanders cleared the line. 
swept through and over that frail barrier, almost 
as easily and instantaneously -as the bounding 
cavalcade brushes through the morning labors of 
the gossamer which stretch across its path. Not, 
however, with the same unconsciousness of the 
event. Almost every man in their front rank, 
chief and gentleman, fell before the deadly wea- 
pons which they had braved; and although the 
enemy gave way, it was not till every bayonet 
was bent and bloody with the strife, ~ : 

When the first line had been completely swept 
aside, the assailants continued their impetuous 
advance till they came near the second, when, 
being almost annihilated by a profuse and well 
directed fire, the shattered remains of what had 
been but an hour before a numerous and confi- 
dent force, at last submitted to destiny, by giv- 
ing way and flying. Still a few rushed on, re- 
solved rather to die and thus forfeit their well- 
acquired and dearly estimated honor. They 
rushed on—but not a man ever came in contact 
with the enemy. The last survivor perished as 
he reached the points of the bayonets. 

The persevering and desperate valor displayed 
by the Highlanders on this occasion, is proved 
by the circumstance that, at one part of the plain, 
where a very vigorous attack had been made, their 
bodies were afterwards found in layers three and 


They | 


by which she was taken prisoner, that only three 
of her officers had escaped. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


While the rest of the clans were performing 
this glorious though fatal charge, the MacDonalds, 
jas already stated, withheld themselves on ac- 
‘count of their removal to the left wing. Accord- 


‘ing to the report of one of their officers, the clan | 


|not only resented this indignity, but considered 
it as omening evil fortune to the day; their clan 
iInever having fought elsewhere than on the 
right wing, since the auspicious battle of Ban- 
inockburn. The Duke of Perth, who was sta- 


‘tioned amongst them, endeavored to appease | 


‘their anger by telling them, that, if they fought 
with their characteristic bravery, they would 
make the left wing a right, in which case he 
would assume for ever after the honorable sur- 
iname of MacDonald. But the insult was not to 
be expiated by this appeal to the spirit of clan- 


ship. Though induced to discharge their mus- 


kets, and even to advance a good way, they ne-| 
|covered breath or courage sufficient to commence 


ver made an onset. ‘They endured the fire of 
| . ° ° .* ° ° 

ithe English regiments without flinching; only 
/expressing their rage by hewing up the heather 


with their swords; but they at last fled when | 


\they saw the other clans give way. Out of the 
whole three regiments, only one man is com- 
|memorated as having displayed conduct worthy 
‘of the gallant name which he bore. This was 
the Chieftain of Keppoch, a man of chivalrous 
character, and noted for great private worth. 
| When the rest of his clan retreated, Keppoch ad- 


vanced, with a pistol in one hand and a drawn) 
sword in the other, resolved apparently to sacri-} 


fice his life to the offended genius of his name. 
He had got but a litthe way from his regiment, 
when a musket-shot brought him to the ground, 
A clansman of more than ordinary devotedness, 
who followed him, and with tears and prayers 
conjured him not to throw his life away, raised 
him with the cheering assurance that his wound 
was not mortal, and that he might still quit the 
field with life. Keppoch desired his faithful fol- 
lower to take care of himself, and, again rushing 
forward, received another shot, and fell to rise 
no more. 


When the whole front line of Charles’ host 
had been thus repulsed, there only remained to 
_ him the hope that his Lowland and foreign troops, 

upon whom the wreck of the clans had fallen 

back, might yet make head against the English 
infantry; and he eagerly sought to put himself 
at their head, in order to make one last desperate 
effort at success. But, though a troop of the Irish 
|piquets, by a spirited fire, checked the pursuit 
| which a hody of dragoons commenced after the 
| MacDonalds, and one of Lord Lewis Gordon’s 
regiments did similar service in regard to ano- 
‘ther troop which now began to break through 
ithe inclosures on the right, the whole body gave 
way at once, on observing the English regiments 
advancing to charge them. Their hearts were 
broken, with despair rather than with terror; 
and they could only reply to his animating ex- 


clamations, ** Prince—ochon! ochon !”—the eja-| 


culation by which Highlanders express the bit- 
terest grief. As they said this they fled; nor 
could all his entreaties nor those of his officers, 
prevail upon them to stand. 

| It was indeed a complete route. 
‘taineers had done all that their system of warfare 
taught them, and all that their natural strength 
had enabled them to perform; they had found 
this vain; and all that then remained was to 


The moun- | 


He even moved to charge the enemy, 
as if his own single person could have availed 
lagainst so big a destiny. Confounded, bewil- 
| dered, and in tears, it required the utmost efforts 
lof his attendants to make him forego his once 
splendid hopes by a retreat; and he at last only 
left the field when to have remained would have 
ibut added his own destruction to that of the 
many brave men who had already spilt their 
heart’s blood in his cause.* 

The pursuit of the royal forces did not imme- 
| diately follow the retreat of the insurgents. Af- 
iter the latter had withdrawn their shattered 
‘strength, the English regiments, upon many of 
which they had produced a dreadful impression, 
were ordered to resume the ground where they 
|had stood, and to dress their ranks. The dra- 
goon regiments, with which the duke had cal- 
/culated to enclose the charging Highlanders as 
|in a trap, were checked, as already stated, by 
ithe flanks of the Prince's second line; and they 
had altogether been so severely handled by the 
insurgents, that it was some time ere they re- 


or sustain a general pursuit. 

The English dragoons at length did break for- 
ward, and join, as intended, in the centre of the 
field, so as to make a vigorous and united charge 
upon the rear of the fugitives. Charles’ army 
| then broke into two great bodies of unequal mag- 
nitude; one of which took the open road for In- 
verness, while the other turned off towards the 
southwest, crossed the water of Nairn, and found 
refuge among the hills. 

The fate of the first of these divisions was the 
most disastrous, their route admitting of the 
easiest pursuit. It lay along an open moor, 
which the light horse of the enemy could bound 
|over with the utmost speed. A dreadful slaughter 
took place; involving many of the inhabitants of 
Inverness, who had approached the battle ground 
from curiosity, and whose dress subjected them 
to the indiscriminating vengeance of the sol- 
diery. Some of the French, who had the sens 
to fly first, reached Inverness in safety; but 
scarcely any who wore the Highland dress es- 
jcaped with their lives. A broad pavement ot 
icarnage marked four out of the five miles inter- 
vening betwixt the battle field and that city; the 
last of the slain being found ata place called 
Milburn, about a mile from the extremity of the 
suburbs. 
| It is remarkable as characteristic of the High- 
landers, that in their retreat some of them dis- 
| played a decree of coolness and bravery, which 
|would have done credit to the best army in an 
advance. The right wing retreated, as already 
jstated, almost without any annoyance. In their 
| Way to cross the river Nairn, they met a large 
party of English dragoons which had been des- 
|patched to intercept them. Such was the des- 
| perate fury of their appearance, that the trooper 
opened their ranks in respectful silence, to per- 
jmmit them to pass. Only one man attempted to 
‘annoy the wretched fugitives. He was an offi- 


jcer, and dearly did he pay for his cruel temerity- 


| 


| Advancing to seize a Highlander, the man cut 
| him down with one blow of his claymore. Not 
}content with this, the savage stooped down, and, 
with the greatest deliberation, possessed himsel! 
} 

*It required all the eloquence, and indeed all 
| the active exertions of Sullivan, to make Charles 
iquit the field. A cornet in his service, when 
/questioned upon this subject at the point of death, 
declared he saw Sullivan, after using entreaties 


withdraw. Charles saw the condition of his|in vain, turn the head of the prince’s horse, and 
four deep: So many, it would appear, having in troops with the despair ofa ruined gamester. He | drag him away. 
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of his victim’s gold watch. He then joined the | 
retreat, Whilst the commander of the party could 
only look on in silence, astonished at the cool- 
ness of the mountaineer, if not secretly applaud- 
ing him for so brave a deed. 


Another Highlander signalized himself in a 
still more remarkable manner. He was a man | 
of prodigious bodily strength; his name Golice | 
Macbane. When all his companions had fled, 
Golice, singled out and wounded, set his back 
against a wall, and with his target and claymore, 
bore singly the onset of a party of dragoons.— 
Pushed to desperation, he made resistless strokes 
at his enemies, who crowded and encumbered 
themselves to have the glory of slaying him.— 
‘Save that brave fellow,’? was the unreguarded 
cry of some officers. Poor Machane was cut to 
vieces, though not till thirteen of his enemies lay 
dead around him. F 


When Charles retreated, it was with such pre- 
cipitation, that his bonnet and wig flew off his 
head before he cleared the battle ground. The 
peruke being fortunately entangled in falling by 
some part of his horse’s furniture, he easily re- 
covered it; but his bonnet reached the ground, 
and was necessarily left behind. A Highland 
seer would have seen, in this loss of his gold en- 
circled and coronet-like head-piece, an ominous 
emblem of the departure of the crown from him 
and his family. He happened fortunately to re- 
treat along with the right wing, and reached the 
hills in safety. 


The battle of Culloden is said to have lasted 
little more than forty minutes, most of which 
brief space of time was spent in distant firing, 
and very little in the active struggle. It was as 
complete a victory as possible on the part of the 
royal army, but a still more disastrous defeat on 
that of the Highlanders. Less praise is due, 
however, to the victors than to the vanquished. 
Their force and condition for fighting were so 
superior, their artillery did so much to their 
hands, and the plan of the battle was so much in 
their favor, that to have lost the day would 
have argued a degree of misbehaviour utterly in- 
conceivable of any soldiery, while to gain was 
only the natural result of incidental circumstan- 
ces. Great praise was awarded afterwards by 
the voice of fame to Barrel’s, Monro’s and some 
other regiments, for their fortitude in bearing the 
attack ot the Highlanders, and for their killing 
so many; but these battalions were in reality 
completely beat aside, and the whole front line 
shocked so much, that, had the MacDonald re- 
giments made a simultaneous charge along with 
the other clans, the day might have had a different 
issue. Such was the opinion of the Chevalier 
Johnstone, whose experience in warfare must 
have enabled him to judge correctly. But the 
circumstances altogether go to prove, that, at this 
period, the fortune of the day was very doubtful, 
and that indeed the tide of courage, which had 
hitherto sustained the hearts of the duke’s sol- 
diers, was just beginning to turn and ebb, when 
the Highlanders relieved them by retreating.— 
They had, it will be observed, swept over and 
destroyed a great portion of the first line; their 
friends behind had done much to obviate the 
trap-stratagem of the enclosures; and, above all, 


when the clans retired from the struggle, some | 


time was spent before the victors became suffi- 
ciently confident of their success to commence a 
pursuit. Had not much been done to appal the 
duke—had not the Highlanders performed such 
prodigies of valor as to make them be feared 


even in fight—had it not, indeed, been a ques- | 


tion in the minds of the British soldiery, whether 
they had really won a battle after what they had 
seen and felt—the chase would have been more 
Instantaneous and energetic, and the flight less 
easy and secure. 


LION IN SCOTLAND. 


REBEL 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
The target is torn from the arms of the just, 
The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave ; 
The hoof of the horse and the foot of the proud, 
Have trode o’er the plumes on the bonnet of blue 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
When tyranny revell’d in blood of the true ? 
Farewell, my young hero, the gallant and good ! 
The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy brow. 
Jaconrre Sena. 
The very cruelty which the victors exercised 
after they were certain of their good fortune, 
is a proof that they did not achieve their victory 
without great pains; as bad temper is the sure 
result of a difficult argument. Not content with 
the slaughter they had made by means of their 


muskets and bayonets, they unsheathed their| 
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sured them that they had no mercy to expect 
from goverment. But the same excuse does not 
hold with the regular forces, who must have 
been aware that the insurgents had all along 
been as kind as circumstances would permit to 
their prisoners, and in general allowed them to 
go at large upon parole. The king’s troops 
ought therefore to have treated the Hizhlanders 
with less rigor than what the Highlanders could 
Le expected to show to the king’s troops. ‘The 
reverse was the case. 

The barbarities which followed the victory of 
Culloden, when the fervor of battle must have 
been cooled, and the victors completely assured 
of receiving no further annoyance from the ene- 
my, were such as to be scarcely credible by the 
present age; and the writer who now under- 





swords after the action, and, with the gestures 
of savages, ran loose over the field, cutting down 
all who exhibited any symptoms of life, and 
even taking a malignant pleasure in inflicting 
fresh stabs upon the bosoms of the slain. They 


did this as much in sport as in rage; and it is| 


said that, at last, they sought amusement by 
splashing one another with the horrid liquid 
which overflowed the field. According to the 
report of one of themselves, they finally * looked 
like so many butchers, rather than an army of 
Christian soldiers.”’ : 


It was afterwards attempted to palliate this| 


dreadful scene, by forging an order with the 


|signature of Lord George Murray, to the effect 


that no quarter was to be given to the king’s 
troops. 
would it have excused a butchery which took 
place betore it was discovered ! 

The true cause of the crulty so much com- 
plained of on this disastrous occasion, and which 
has so effectually tarnished the renown of the 
Duke of Cumberland, is to be found in the sev- 
eral defeats which the victors had before sus- 
tained from the Highlanders, of which the last 
was not the least. When they at length over- 
powered an enemy from whom they had ex- 
perienced so much annoyance, they did not well 
know how to use their good fortune; but, in the 
heat of the moment, went to the extreme of 
cruelty, as the measure at once consistent with 
there own desire of vengeance, and best calcu- 


lated to serve the purposes of government. The} 


letter which the duke read to them before the 


battle, breathing such crue! threats against them, | 


in bracing their nerves to the attack, must have 


\also whetted their appetite for the carnage. A 


great deal, moreover, is to be attributed to the 
contempt in which the poor mountaineers were 
held by their soi-disant civilised countrymen.— 
The English actually looked upon them as beasts 
in human shape—beasts, with the additional dis- 
qualification of being more pestilent and danger- 
ous than the most of the brute creation. The 


simple honor, the generous devotion, the poeti-| 


cal language and manners of the unhappy clans- 
men, were totally unknown to, or at least unap- 
preciated by the dissolute and inconsiderate sol- 
diery; who, in stabbing their still living but 


Though such had really been the case, | 


takes to display them in their real colors, may 
| perhaps incur the charge of exaggeration or pre- 
|judice. Neither this imputation, however, nor 
lany sentiment of delicacy shall be allowed here 
|to stifle-the statements which so many former 
historians have, for these or for worse reasons, 
withheld. 

The most obvious charge of barbarity which 
}ean be brought against the Duke of Cumberland, 
jin reference to this period of the campaign, is 
that he did not take the pains which is usually 
taken by victors in civilised warfare, of attend- 
ing to the wounded of the enemy in common 
with those of his own army. Charles, who, not- 
withstanding all the attempts which have been 
made toshow him up as a monster, cannot be 
denied to have used his victories with modera- 
tion and humanity, had all along treated the 
wounded of his prisoners with the most anxious 
and considerate kindness ; even cumbering him- 
self, at various periods of the campaign, tn order 
to provide for their comfort. But with the Duke 
of Cumberland, whose opportunities of display- 
ing humanity were so much better, the case was 
very different. Not only did he permit the bloody 
iscene already described, where the wounded in- 
lsurgents were indiscriminately massacred, but 
Ihe actually took a personal interest in the com- 
| pletion of the dreadful work. Soon after th 

battle, he was riding over the field accompanied 
|by Colonel Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, 
| when he observed a wounded Highlander sit up 
ion his elbow, and look at him with what appear- 
ed to his eyes a smile of defiance. ‘* Wolfe,” he 
leried, “shoot me that Highland scoundre!, who 
thus daresto look on us with soinsolent a stare.” 
Is* My commission,” said the gentle and excel- 
‘lent Wolfe, “is at your royal highness’ disposal ; 
i but I can never consent to become an execu- 
'tioner.”’? The Highlander, in all probability, was 
soon despatched by some less scrupulous hand ; 
| but it was remarked that, from that day, the re- 
cusant officer declined visibly in the favor and 
| confidence of his commander. 

It is a fact equally authentic with the prece- 
ding, that, on the day after the action, when it 
iwas discovered that some of the wounded had 
lsurvived both the weapons of the enemy and 
ithe dreadful rains which fell in the interval, he 
' sent out detachments from Inverness, to put these 





unresisting bodies, probably felt no more com-|unfortunates out of pain. The savage execu- 


punction, than if they had been only trampling|tioners of his barbarous commands performed 
upon so many noxious vermin, which it was| their duty with awful accuracy and deliberation ; 
necessary to annihilate utterly, lest they should | carrying all they could find to different pieces ot 


still have the power of stinging. 

It is a trite remark, but one which applies well 
to the present case, that civil contests are ever 
attended with circumstances of greater violence 
and cruelty than any other species of warfare. 
In the battle of Culloden, such was the viru- 
lence of both parties, that no quarter was given 
or taken on either side. It was but natural for 
the Highlanders to fight with desperation, and | 
‘rather to die than be taken; for the fate with} 


which the Carlisle prisoners were menaced, as- 
: 


lrising ground throughout the field, where, hav- 


ing first ranged them in due order, they des- 
patched them by shot of musketry. On the fol- 
lowing day (Friday) other parties were sent out 
to search the houses of the neighboring peasant- 
ry, in which, it was understood, many of the 
mutilated Highlanders had taken refuge. They 
found so great a number as almost to render the 
office revoliing to its bearers; but, with the ex- 
ception of a few who received n.ercy at the 
hands of the officers, all were conscientiously 1ur- 
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dered. Anunconcerned eye witness afterwards 
reported to the writer just quoted, that on this 
day he saw no fewer than seventy-two indivi- 
duals ** killed in cold blood!’ Dreadful, howe- 
ver, as this scene must have been, it was sur- 
passed in fiendish wickedness by a sort of su- 
pererogatory cruelty which was acted by the 
soldiers in the course of their other operations. 
At a little distance from the field of battle, there 
was a wretched hut, used for sheltering sheep, 
in stormy weather, into which a considerable 
number of the wounded had crawled. The sol- 
diery, on discovering them, actually proceeded 
to secure the door and set the house in flames 
so that all within perished, including many per- 
sons who were merely engaged in attending the 
wounded. In the rubbish of this habitation, be- 
tween thirty and forty scorched and smothered 
bodies were found by the country people, after 
the monsters had departed from the scene of 
their ravages. 

But by far the most horrible instance of cruel- 
ty which occurred in the course of these unhap- 
py times, was one which took place in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Culloden House. Nineteen 
wounded oflicers of the Highland army had been 
cairied, immediately after the battle, from a wood 
in which they had found their first shelter, to 
the court-yard of that residence, where they re- 
mained two days in the open air, with their 
wounds undressed, and only receiving such 
acts of kindness from the steward of the house, 
as that official chose to render at the risk of his 
own life. Upon the third day, when the search 
was made throughout the neighboring cottages 
three miserable men were seized by the ruthless 
soldiers, tied with ropes, tossed into a cart, and 
taken out to the side of a park wall, where, be- 
ing ranged up in order, they were commanded 
to prepare for immediate death. Such as re- 
tained the use of their limbs, or whose spirits, 
formerly so daring, could not sustain them 
through this trying scene, fell upon their knees, 
and, with piteous cries and many invocations to 
heaven, implored mercy. But they petitioned 
in vain. Before they had been ranged up for 
the space of a single minute—before they could 
utter one brief prayer to heaven, the platoon, 
which stood at the distance of only two or three 
yards, received orders to fire. Almost every in- 
dividual in the unhappy company fell prostrate 
upon the ground, and expired instantly. But, 
to make sure work, the men were ordered to 
club their muskets, and dash out the brains of all 
who seemed to show any symptoms of life. This 
order was obeyed literally. One individual alone 
survived—a gentleman of the clan Fraser. He 
had received a ball, but yet showed the appear- 
ance of life. ‘The butt of a soldier’s musket was 
accordingly applied to his head to despatch him, 
nevertheless, though his nose and cheek were 
dashed in, and one of his eyes dashed out, he 
did not expire. He lay for some time in a state 
of agony not to be describcd, when Lord Boyd, 
son of the Earl of Kilmarnock, happening to pass, 
perceived his body move, and ordered him to be 
conveyed toa secure place, when he r. covered in 
the course of three months. The unfortunate 
man lived many years afterwards to tell the 
dreadful tale; and the writer already alluded to 
appears to have derived his information from 
this excellent source. 

The Duke of Cumberland has been character- 
ized by his friend Earl Waldegrave, as one whose 
judgment would have been equal to his parts, 
had it not been so much guided by his passions, 
which were often violent and ungovernable.— 
The cruelties, however, which distinguished his 
Scottish campaign, rather argue the cool malig- 
nant fiend than the violent man of anger. His 
courage was that of the bull-dog; but he had not 
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his victim when it could no longer oppose him. 
After fairly overthrowing his antagonist, his sav- 
age disposition demanded that he should throttle, 
and gore, and excruciate it, as a revenge for 
the trouble to which it had put him in the com- 
bat. He had that persevering and insatiable ap- 
petite for prey, that, not contented with sucking 
the blood and devouring the flesh of his victims, 
he could enjoy himself in mumbling the bones; 
and even when these were exhausted of sap 
and taste, he would gnash on for sport, and was 
only to be finally withdrawn from the horrid 


feast, when putridity had rendered it disgusting |ter and honorable treatment. 


to his senses. 

The number of Hig'landers slain upon the 
field of Culloden was never well ascertained; 
but it could not be much less than a thousand, 
that is, a fifth of their army. The dreadful list 
comprised many important men; for in this, as 
in all the former battles, the chiefs and gentle- 
nen, as the best armed, and to show an exam- 
ple of bravery, went foremost into the strife, and 
were of course most exposed. Out of the five 
regiments which charged the English—the Cam- 
erons, Stuarts, Frazers, MacIntoshes, and Mac- 
Leans—almost all the leaders and front rank 
men were killed. MacLauchlan, colonel of the 
regiment last mentioned, which included a body 
of that name, was killed in the onset. His lieu- 
tenant-colone!, MacLean of Drummin, who then 
assumed the command, was bringing off his shat- 
tered forces, when he observed two of his sons, 
who had fought by his side, severely wounded, 
and heard that a third had been left dead on the 
field. Exclaiming, ** It shall not be for nought,” 
this brave old gentleman, without either bonnet 
or wig, rushed back into the fight, attacked two 
dragoons, killed one and wounded another, but 
was at last cut down by other three, who came 
up to the assistance of their comrades. MacGil- 
livary of Drumnaglass, colonel of the MacIntosh 
regiment, was killed in the attack, with the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the major, and all the other officers 
of the regiment, with the exception as already 
stated, of three. Charles Fraser, younger of In- 
veralachie, who was lieutenant-colonel of the 
Fraser regiment, and commanded it on this oc- 
casion, was also killed. Seventeen officers and 
gentlemen of the Appin regiment were slain, 
and ten wounded; but Stuart of Ardshiel, who 
commanded it, escaped; as did Lochiel, the 
chief and leader of the Camerons. No distin- 
guished persons fell among the Lowland regi- 
ments, except the Viscount Strathallan. 

The field of Culloden yet bears witness to the 
carnage of which it wasthe scene. Inthe midst 
of its black and blasted heath, various little emi- 
nences are to be seen, displaying a lively ver- 
dure but too unequivocally expressive of the 
dreadful tale. These are so distinct and well 
defined, that the eye may almost, by their means, 
trace the position of the armies, or at least dis- 
cover where the fight was most warnily contest- 
ed. The way towards Inverness, otherwise an 
unimproved secondary road, is fringed with ma- 
ny such doleful memorials of the dead: and there 
the daisy and blue bell of Scotland have selected 
their abode, as if resolved to sentinel forever the 
last resting place of their country’s heroes.— 
Modern curiosity has, in some cases, violated 
these sanctuaries, for the purpose of procuring 
some relic of the ill-fated warriors, to show as a 
wonder in the halls of the Sassenach: and the 
Gael, with nobler sentiment, have been till late- 
ly, in the habit of pilgrimising to the spot, in or- 
der to translate the bones of their friends to con- 


secrated ground, afar in their own dear glens of 


the west. But enough, and more than enough, 
yet remains, to show where Scotland fought her 
last battle, and the latest examples of her an- 
cient chivalry fell to feed the eagle and redeem 


the generosity of that animal, to turn away from| the desert. 








As already stated, the English dragoons pur- 
sued the chase till within a mile of Inverness, 
The duke, leaving his infantry to dine upon the 
battle ground, soon after marched forward to 
take possession of the town. As he proceeded, 
a drummer came out with a letter from General 
Stapleton, soliciting quarter from his royal high- 
ness, in the name of himself and the French and 
[rish regiments under his charge. The duke 
commanded an officer—Sir Joseph Yorke—to 
alight from his horse, and with his pencil write 
a note tothe general, assuring him of fair quar- 
He then sent for- 
ward Captain Campbell of Sempill’s regiment, 
with his company of grenadiers, to take posses- 
sion of the town. 

As the duke entered Inverness, he learnt that 
the people were about to honor him by ringing 
their bells. But he commanded them to desist 
upon pain of his displeasure. The first thing he 
did, was to ask for the keys of the Tolbooth, in 
which the English prisoners were confined.— 
These being with some difficulty procured and 
brought to him, he went immediately to the pri- 
son, and released the men. As they descended 
the stairs he patted them on the back with an 
expression of kindness; and he immediately or- 
dered them new clothes, food, and payment of 
their arrears, of all which they stood in the great- 
est need. 

Several of the Jacobite ladies, who had attend- 
ed their husbands during the campaign with so 
much fortitude, were found and made prisoners 
at Inverness. It is reported in one of the vulgar 
party productions of the time, that they had just 
drunk tea, and were preparing for a ball, at which 
the prince and his officers were to be entertain- 
ed, after his expected victory, when the entrance 
of the fugitives informed them of the fatal reverse 
their friends had met with. The duke’s soldiers 
found a considerable quantity of provisions, 
which had been preparing for the poor High- 
landers. 

As at Holyroodhouse, Falkirk, ond _ various 
other places, the duke took up his lodgings in the 
same house, the same room, and the same bed, 
which his precursor Charles had just vacated. 
It may be safely conjectured, that lady Drum- 
muir, whose daughter, Lady MacIntosh, had 
here acted as the presiding divinity of Charles’ 
household for two months before, would by no 
means relish the presence of her new tenant, 
but that he, on the contrary, would be esteemed 
as little better than a sorner,* where his pre- 
decessor had been a welcome and honored guest. 
How the venerable gentlewoman endured his 
presence, or in what mannershe entertained him, 
has not been recorded; but the comment which 
she afterwards passed upon this eventful period 
in the history of her household, is still a tradition 
in her family. ‘*I’ve ha’en twa kings’ bairns 
living wi’ me, in my time,” she used to say; 
‘and to tell you the truth, J wish I may never 
ha’e another.” 

The royal army marched in the evening to In- 
verness, and there formed a camp. One of the 


| duke’s first duties at head quarters was, to select 


from the prisoners those who had deserted from 
the royal army, to subject them to a brief military 
trial, and then to consign them to the death o! 
traitors. No fewer than thirty-six suffered this 
punishment, including a fellow named Dunbar, 
who was found dressed in asuit of laced clothes 
he had taken from Major Lockhart at the battle ot 
Falkirk, and who, on that account, was exposed 

*A sorner, in Scottish phraseology, is one who 
exacts free quarters. Sorning wasa practice for- 
merly so prevalent in Scotland, that it was pla- 
ced by the legislature (in the reign of James III.) 
upon the same scale of capital offences with 
open robbery, murder, Xc, 
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upon the gibbet for forty-eight hours.* This 
melancholy list is said to have also included a) 
youthful cadet of the noble family of Forbes, | 
whose zeal in behalf of the house of Stuart, over-| 
coming his sense of the military oath, had caus-| 
ed him to desert an English regiment, in which 
he was a cadet, for the purpose of joining 
Charles’ standard. The death of this unfortu- 
nate person was attended by a circumstance, 
which, though horrible in the last degree, de- 
serves to be recorded, as evincing the state of 
moral and political feeling in the British army of| 
that time. While poor Forbes was yet suspend- 
ed upon the gibbet, an English officer, unable to) 
restrain his virtuous indignation at the delin-| 
quency of the culprit, and the better perhaps to} 
show the loyal horror in which he held this 
“unnatural rebellion,” ran up to the scarce in-| 
animate corpse, and stabbed it with his sword ; 
exclaiming at the same time, with an oath as| 
profane as the act was inhuman, that ‘all his 
countrymen were traitors and rebels like him- 
self!’”? A Scottish officer, who happened to be 
near the spot, immediately drew his sword, to| 
revenge the insult thus thrown upon his coun- 
try; and, a combat instantly commencing, all the 
other officers who knew the cause of the quarrel, | 
joined in taking sides according to their respec-| 
tive countries. The soldiers, at the same time, 
of their own accord, beat to arms, and joined 
the ranks assumed by their respective officers. | 
The Duke of Cumberland, learning how matters 
stood, hurried to the place, and arrived just as| 
the two contending parties were about to make | 
a general charge. His presence, of course,}| 
quelled the disturbance; but it was not till he} 
had used considerable eloquence in soothing the 
injured feelings of the Scots, that they withdrew 
from a conflict to which they had been so un- 
generously provoked. 

The duke employed the few days immediately 
following the battle in securing and disposing of 
the spoil, which was very considerable. He had| 
taken thirty pieces of cannon, two thousand} 
three hundred and twenty firelocks, a hundred | 
and ninety broadswords, thirty-seven barrels of 
powder, and twenty-two carts of ammunition. 


*The prisoners taken after the battle of Cullo- 
den were enclosed, like sheep in a pen, within! 
a square of soldiers. There they stood, bloody, | 
ragged, and miserable, compelled to endure,}| 
without the possibility of retort, the insults of 
their captors, most of whom they had more than| 
once caused to fly with terror, but who could not 
now help expressing their wonder that such a| 
naked, famished looking crew should ever have! 
had the assurance to face the king’s army. Colo-| 
nel Campbell, of the Argyle militia, overheard | 
what was going on, and unable to bear the in-| 
sult which seemed to be thrown upon his coun-| 
trymen in general, came up and offered to bet! 
with one of the officers of the guard, that he! 
would find, among these despised mountaineers, | 
one who, for the sake of his liberty, should beat}! 
at sword play any of the royal soldiers who chose | 
toencounter him. The bet was accepted, and| 
one accomplished swordsman selected for the| 
combat.” Colonel Campbell then intimated to the| 
prisoners in Gaelic, that any one who should foil) 
this fellow would have his liberty. A tall raw] 
boned Highlander immediately offered himself,| 
and, being provided with a sword, was brought! 
out to confront the English soldier. On the! 
word being given to commence the combat, he 
rushed against his opponent, and, without any| 
preliminary play, at once cut him down. The| 
English soldiers beheld the action with astonish- 
ment, and Colonel Campbell, patting the victor 
kindly on the back, told him to make the best of| 
his way home, and there “thank his mother for’ 
Having given him such good milk.” 
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The soldiers were allowed a half crown for eve-|sequestered town of Wigton, where the news 


ry musket, and a shilling for every broadsword,| was only received a week after, there was a ve- 
which they could bring into quarters; it being the/ry loyal bonfire, and a zealous church and state 
anxious wish of government to keep as many|ringing of bells, together with a most cordial 
arms as possible out of the hands of the natives.|drinking of strong ale at the cross, in honor of 
In order, moreover, to put a great public indig- the auspicious and never-¢ nough-to-be-congratu- 


nity upon the honor of the insurgents, the sum 
of sixteen guineas was allowed for each stand of 


their colors; and, fourteen of these melancholy | 
emblems of departed glory being thus procured, | 


they were, on the fourth of June, carried by a 
procession of chimney sweeps from the casil » to 
the cross of Edinburgh, and there burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, with many suita- 
ble marks of contempt. 

The victory of Culloden was, indeed, very 
cheaply acquired by the British army. The whole 
amount of killed, wounded, and missing, was 
three hundred and ten, including few officers 
and but one man of any distinction. This last 
was Lord Robert Kerr, second son of the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, a captain of granadiers in Bar- 
rel’s regiment, a young man remarkable for his 
handsome person and great promise. Standing 
at the head of his company, when the Highland- 


ers made the charge, he received the first man | 
upon his spontoon, but was instantly slain with | 
many wounds. Although the victory was main-| 


ly attributable to the cannon and musquetry, 
some portions of the royal army behaved with a 
degree of courage highly honorable to them. 
There was scarcely an officer or soldier in Bar- 
rel’s regiment, and that part of Monro’s which 
was engaged, who did not kill one or two High- 
landers with his spontoon or bayonet, before giv- 
ing way to their irresistible violence. It cannot 
be mentioned with the same degree of applause, 
that some ,of Kingston’s dragoons were known 


to have each cut down ten or twelve fugitives in} 


the pursuit. 

The intelligence of the battle of Culloden, so 
important in its nature and results, produced 
different effects upon the public mind, according 
to the sentiments of those by whom it was heard. 


The Jacobites received it as a total overthrow to} 


their fond and long cherished hopes; while it 
excited in the partisans of government a trans- 
port of joy, too overpowering to admit of a 
thought upon the misery in which it involved so 
many of their countrymen. The news reaching 


Edinburgh during the night between Saturday | 


and Sunday, and being announced to the ears of 
the slumbering inhabitants by discharges of can- 
non, many of the unhappy Jacobites were found 
next morning stretched upon their couches in a 
state of insensibility. Some of the ancient gen- 
tlewomen whose daily prayers for fifty years had 
included the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
whose wishes had been wound up during the 
progress of the insurrection to a state bordering 
upon insanity, never afterwards rose from the 
beds upon which .the afflicting intelligence had 
found them, but continued, so long as they 
lived, shrouded from the light of day, and inac- 
cessible to consolation. The misery of those 
who had friends, or kinsmen, or lovers, concern- 
ed in the dreadful event, was far more poignant; 
distracted as they were betwixt the fear that 
they were slain, or what was still more dreadful, 
that they survived as captives. To add to their 
grief, the loyal part of the community and the 
zealous presbyterians, now triumphant in their 
turn, took every opportunity of lacerating their 
feelings. They even dared not to enquire fe- 


garding the fate of those most dear to them, from | 


the dread of persecution to themselves, or pro- 
scription—perhaps death to the ill-starred objects 
of their affections. 

It appears from the well affected newspapers 
of the time, that there were public rejoicings for 
the victory, both in the capital and most of the 


ilated occasion. Addresses there were, more- 
jover, devoting as much lite and fortune to the 
service of government, as if produced six 
months before, would have been enough, and 
more than enough, to suppress twenty such re- 
| bellions. 


| 
| 


The satisfaction which the king and the mem- 

bers of government felt in the * glorious event,” 
| though expressed with as much coolness as might 
| be, was nevertheless excessively great. The de- 
\feat of Preston had roused them like a very 
|rattling peal of thunder, and they had lived for 
ithe last six or eight months in a state of the ut- 
/most agitation and anxiety. On the morning 
|that the news reached London, Mr. Pelham, the 
first lord of the treasury, was met by a Forfar- 
|shire member of parliainent, exhibiting every 
mark of excessive joy. ‘His majesty’s arms,” 
cried the minister, *“*have been bles: 






ed witha 
|complete victory over the rebels at a place called 


|Cullodean;” accenting the last syllable. “I’m 
| very sorry to hear you say so,” was the Scots- 
}man’s reply. “How! Mr. do you say 
|this tome?” “Yes, Mr. Pelham,”’ was the Cale- 
|donian’s cool reply. ‘It maunna be true— 
|there’s no sic a place in a’ Scotland.” 

| ‘The estimation in which they held the duke’s 
| victory, was in some measure proved by the way 
lthey took to reward it. His income had hitherto 
ibeen fifteen thousand a year, paid out of the 
|civil list; but the house of commons now voted 
him an addition of twenty-five thousand, to arise 
out of the duties and revenucs composing the 


| 
| 
| Aggregate Fund. 


| Without detracting from the merits of the 
| Duke of Cumberland, as a general, it is impossi- 
| ble to contemplate, without some degree of dis- 
gust, the fulsome adulation which was now 
poured out upon him by all persons in authority. 
|'He himself, notwithstanding the emotions of 

vanity, must have worn his extravagant honors 
| with something like loathing; for it is said, that, 
'when afterwards loaded with public odium on 
account of his rendition of the British army at 
Closterseven, he bitterly remarked, that he had 
formerly got praise where he did not deserve it, 
land now was blamed where he was not guilty. 
| Such is ever the caprice of the public in regard 
|to its servants, invariably deified if successful, 

and condemned without a hearing if unfortu- 
| nate. 


| From all that can be gathered in the fugitive 
| publications of the time, Duke William received 
ifully as much public gratitude for ridding Britain 
of the poor Chevalier, as the great general of 
jmodern times received for overthrowing the 
jmighty usurper of the continent. He was 
thanked by all the public bodies in the kingdom, 
from the houses of parliament down to the gene- 
ral assembly. He had twenty-five thousand a 
year added to his income; and, lest that should 
ever fail him, he got the privilege of citizenship 
from almost all the burghs in the kingdom of 
Scotland. Pieces of dress were also called after 
him, and hia bluff visage was blazoned over in- 
numerable public houses. Sermons were preach- 
ed, orations made, and poems written in his 
praise: and he was universally hailed as the He- 
lroic Deliverer of Britain. Perhaps the most lu- 


the time, was, that the foundation-stone of the 
| Duke of Argyle’s house at Inverary, the laying 
of which had been postponed on account of the 
troubles, was now at last deposited, with the 





| burghs of Scotland. Even in the remote andjgrateful inscription, intended no doubt for the 


dicrous circumstance that arose from the spirit of 









































































instruction of the remotest posterity’—** Guliel-| 
mus, Cumbriae Dux, nobis haec otia fecit!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FINAL SUPPRESSION OF THE INSURRECTION. 
Whilst the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 
And. spite of her insulting foe, 
My sympathising verse shall flow ; 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn. 
SMOLLETT. 
In the mean time, while the victorious party 
was enjoying the praise, and the honor, and all 
the other good things with which the world isso} 
apt to load the prosperous man, Charles’ hap- 
less adherents retired, like the stricken deer, un- 
pitied by the unhurt members of the herd, to 
mourn in the desert over their perished hopes 
and gloomy prospects. The flight was chiefly 
directed to the western parts of Inverness-shire, 
the native country of most of the insurgent 
clans; where the war had taken its earliest rise, 
and where it was destined to be finally quench- 
ed. This region is one of the most wild and in- 
hospitable character, being little else than a tract 
of stupendous mountains, intersected by narrow 
valleys, lakes, and arms of the sea. To add to 
the distress of the fugitives, in had been ina 
great measure exhausted of provisions for some 
time before the battle; nor were its boundaries 
of such a nature as to permit the possibility ot 
supplies from without. There now, therefore, 
reemed nothing wanting to complete the des- 
truction of the insurgents, but that their retreat 
should be enclosed within a circle of soldiers, 


which, gradually narrowing, according to an an- 
cient hunting practice, might at last, concentrate 
them for one easy and decisive blow. 


’ . . , . : | 
The fate of those who perished in the fight) 


was preferable by far to that of the survivors— 
doomed as they were to every species of priva- 
tion, agonised by the bitterest of reflections,| 
and every day suffering, in the fear of death, 
more pain than the parting pang itself could) 
have occasioned. The misery of the wounded} 
was peculiarly great, though perhaps of shorter| 
endurance. Many were afterwards found dead 
among the hills, at the distance of ten, fifteen,| 
and even twenty miles from the field of battle ;} 
having apparently dragged their mutilated bodies} 
so far towards their homes, over hill and dale, in| 
the hope of procuring relief, but expired of hun-' 
ger and pain Jong before reaching the object of| 
their melancholy journey. 

Among all the instances of misery which fol- 
lowed the defeat of Culloden, perhaps none was} 
£0 truly great as that of Charles himself, who 
now entered upon a life of hazard ang wretch-| 
ednegs, the details of which are hardly credible.| 
When at last forced off the field, he fled with a| 
Jarge party of horse, comprising his chief coun-| 
sellors and friends, Ilis retreat was protected | 
by the foot, who fled behind him. Having cross-| 
ed the Nairn at the ford of Falie, about four 
miles from the battleeground, he held a hurried| 
council, at which it was determined that the! 
men should rendezvous at Ruthven in Badenoch, | 
und there await his orders, while he should in| 
the mean time make a circhit through the coun-| 
iry, Here, also, he is said to have sent off vari-, 
ous gentlemen of his party upon different routes, | 
in order to distract the enemy in case of pursuit.| 
Proceeding towards Gortuleg, the seat of a gen-| 
‘leman of the Fraser clan, and where he under-! 
stood that Lord Lovat was now residing, he| 
reached that place about sunset, along with Sheri- 
dan, Sullivan, O’Neal, Secretary Hay, and a few 
others whom he had chosen to retain about his 
person, | 

A girl who was then residing at Gortuleg, and! 
who afterwards lived to a good old age, used to 





|and his flying attendants. 


itime with indolent composure, 
| suddenly filled with horsemen riding furiously 
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describe the unexpected appearance of Charles 
The wild and deso- 
late vale on which she happened to gaze at the 
yas at once so 


towards the house, that, unpressed with the be- 
lief that they were fairies, who, according to the 


code of Highland superstition, were only visible | 
| between one twinkling of the eye-lid and ano- 


ther, she strove to refrain from the vibration 
which she believed would occasion the strange 
and magnificent apparition to become invisible. 
To Lord Lovat, who had staked so much upon 
the Chevalier’s success, it brought a certainty 
more dreadful than the presence of fairies, or 
even demons; telling him of proscription, death, 
and the ruin of his house and name. As Charles, 
whom he had never before seen, entered the 
door, the old man is said to have quite forgot the 


duty he owed to his prince, and to have gone | 


distractedly about, calling upon those who were 
present to chop off his head, or otherwise an- 
ticipate the miserable fate to which he saw him- 
self destined. Charles endeavored to recall him 
to his senses, by many cheering expressions; 
saying, among other things, that ‘they had had 
two days of the elector’s troops, and he did not 
doubt to have yet a third.’? Lovat was at length 
somewhat appeased, and began to enter into se- 
rious conversation with the fugitives, during 
which the prince’s next motions were amply dis- 
cussed. It was generally agreed that Gortuleg 
was too near the position of the king’s troops to 
be a safe retreat; and Charles, therefore, having 
changed his dress, set out that night at ten o’- 


clock for Invergary, the seat of MacDonell of 


Glengary. 
Charles and his little party were seen, at two 


| o’clock in the morning, riding rapidly past the 
ruins of Fort Augustus; and they arrived at In- | 
This | 

1S 


vergary about two hours before daybreak. 
ancient seat, which, now a blackened and fire- 
scathed ruin, stands upon the bank of one of the 
lochs forming the Caledonian Canal, was, on the 
present occasion, deserted of its tenants, and in 
a condition very ill calculated to support the hos- 
pitable character of a Highland mansion. Des- 
titute at once of furniture and provisions, and 
attended by only a single domestic, however 
easily a party of natives might have accommoda- 
ted themselves within its walls, it was particular- 
ly unfit to entertain a prince and an alien. This 
was the first day of Charles’ wanderings; and its 
privations but too truly omened those of the suc- 
ceeding five months, 

The prince and his party were so much fa- 
tigued with their ride, which was one of little 
less than forty miles, that they gladly stretched 
themselves upon the floor in their clothes. They 
slept till mid-day, when Edward Burke, servant 
to Alexander MacLeod, having fortunately 
caught two salinon in the water of Gary, they 
had a better dinner than they expected, though 
the only drink they could procure was the pure 
element from which their meat had been taken. 
All the company here took leave of Charles, ex- 
cept Sullivan, O’Neal, and Edward Burke, who 
was left to be the prince’s guide, and whose 
clothes his royal highness now assumed. This 
small party set out at two o’clock for Loch Ar- 
kaig, where they arrived about nine at night, 


and lodged in the house of Donald Cameron of 


Glenpean. Charles was so excessively fatizued, 
that he fell asleep as Edward Burke was unbut- 
toning his spatterdashes. 
day the 18th, they had their route still farther 
westward, to Mewboil, a small village near the 
extremity of Lochiel’s country, where they were 
well entertained. A considerable part of the 
following day was spent in waiting for intelli- 
gence of their friends, which not arriving, they 


at last set out, for fear of being discovered and | 


Next morning, Fri- 


taken. There being no longer any road, they 
were obliged to abandon their horses, and begin 
to walk on foot. They crossed over a range of 
lofty mountains, and came in the evening toa 
place called Oban, near the head of Loch Morar, 
one of the numerous arms of the sea which pen- 
etrate the west coast. Here they took up their 
lodging in a wretched little sheeling or hovel, 
used for shearing sheep, near the corner of a 
wood. 

Next day, Sunday the 20th of April, Charles 
and his three attendants crossed, with incon- 
ceivable pain and difficulty, another of those ran- 
ges of lofty and rugged hills, which, alternately 
with the lochs or arms of the sea, penetrate the 
country so regularly at this part of the West 
Highlands. Their lodging-place, this evening, 
was at Glenboisdale, in Arasaig, a small village 
near the place where Charles had first landed. 
Here several fugitives joined the dejected little 
party. 

After the route of the army at Culloden, the 
clans chiefly sought their own glens, or countries, 
as they were called, where they had property 
jand relations to be protected ; while the foreign 
troops surrendered as prisoners of war to the 
duke at Inverness, and the Lowlanders rendez- 
voused at Badenoch, or wandered far and wide 
over the Highlands.* Thus the army was com- 
pletely broken up; and there remained no hope, 
in the estimation of men of sense, that it would 
ever again unite in such force as successfully to 
make head against the enemy. The prince, un- 
der this conviction, despatched a message to the 
Badenoch party, within two days after the battle, 
thanking them for their zeal in his service, but 
desiring them to do what they thought was best 
for their own preservation, till a more favorable 
opportunity for action presented itself. The par- 
ty, Which amounted to little above a thousand 
men, accordingly dispersed; and there was not 


*During the heat of the battle of Cullodon, a 
Highlander, having got his hand shot off by a 
cannon bullet, ran to the rear, and entered a cot- 
|tage, where he expected to find the means of 
stanching the blood. The poor woman who 
dwelt in the cottage, was employed at the mo- 
ment in baking bannocks upon a hot smooth 
stone, according toa practice then common in 
the Highlands. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he dashed his bleeding stump against the stone, 
and seared it all round, so as to stop the hemorr- 
hage. When he had done, he seized a bannock 
with his remaining hand, and ran back to rejoin 
the ranks.—Jnformation, at second-hand, from the 
old woman. 


Mr. Carnegie of Balnamoon, an Angus gen- 
tleman, who had been engaged on the prince’s 
side at the battle of Culloden, used to tell in al- 
ter life, that, although he made considerable haste 
in returning home from the battle field, he was 
thirty-six hours later than a fellow insurgent and 
countryman, of the name of Peter Logie, who, 
to retard his motions, had a club foot, and more- 
over was a very little and weak looking man. 
This body, as Balnamoon used to call him, wa 
afterwards taken up and questioned by the king * 
soldiers, regarding his share in the Rebellion. 
Peter was so conscientious a Jacobite, that he 
would not prevaricate even to save his life; and 
he thought proper to give a candid affirmation to 
all the three successive questions, which de- 
manded, if he had been at Preston—at Falkirk— 
and at Culloden. But, when at length asked, 
what station he held in the rebel army—the 
question being accompanied by a glance at his 
club-foot—he gave an answer very far from the 
|truth, though sufficiently expressive of wound- 
‘ed vanity. ‘f had the honor,” said Peter, “' 
be his royal highness’s dancing master,” 
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then, any where, three hundred men togeth 
arms against the state. 

The prince received, at Glenboisdale, a message | 
from Lord George Murray, entreating that he} 
would not leave the country, as Lord George had | 
heard that he intended. Clanranald, who here | 
joined the party, along with Mr. Lockhart, 
‘younger of Carnwath, Mr. Jineas MacDonald 
the banker, and some others, offered to fit up a} 
few summer sheelings in various parts of his} 
country, for his accommodation and shift of quar-| 
ters, as occasion should require, till he (Clanran- 
ald), and some other chosen persons, should take 
atrip to the Isles, and look out for a vessel to 
convey his royal highness to France. Lut Charles | 


was over persuaded by his fears, and by the ad-| 
vice of Sullivan; and firmly announced his reso- 
lution to seek a securer shelter in the Isles. 

The prince spent four days in Arasaig, await- 
ing the arrival of one Donald MacLeod, who had 
been required to tome from the Isle of Skye, in| 
order to act as his guide to the Isles. before | 
Donald arrived, an alarm was one day given that) 
some of the enemy were at hand, and the whole 
party immediately dispersed, each to sec k shelter | 
where best he might, among the neighboring 
hills and woods. Charles was wandering alone 
through a forest, pondering his altered fortunes 
and his present distress, when, in the midst of 
his care, he observed an aged Highlander ap- 
proaching. He asked the man if he were Don- 
ald MacLeod of Gualtergiil, in the Isle of Skye. 
The Highlander answered in the affirmative; 
when the prince rejoined, ** Then | am he who 
sent for you; you see the distress | am in; | 
throw myself into your bosom ; do with me what 
you like; your prince retigns himself entirely 
into your hands,” The old man never could re- 
peat this moving address without shedding a 
flood of tears. 

In the evening of the 24th, Charles, along with 
Sullivan O’Neal, Burke, and other seven persons, 
set sail in an open eight-oared boat, fromm Loch- 
nanaugh, the bay where he first landed. Donald 
MacLeod, acting as pilot, sat at the stern, with 
Charles betwixt his knees. This aged person, 
being an experienced mariner, Was certain, from | 
the appearance of the sky, that a storm was about 
to ensue, and entreated the prince to defer his 
voyage till next day. But Charles insisted upon 
immediately leaving the continent where he ap- 
prehended so much danger. In the boat there 
were four pecks of oatmeal, and a pot in which 
they could boil meat when they landed. 

As old MacLeod had foretold, they had scarce- 
ly got fairly out to sea when astorm arose. The 
wind blew a tempest; the waves of the Atlantic 
rose with tumultuous fury; and it was altogeth- 
er a night surpassing in danger all that Mac- 
Leod, an experienced boatman, had ever before | 
seen upon that wild sea. To add to their dis- 
tress, the rain poured down in torrents, and they 
had neither pump nor compass. In the darkness 
of the night, none of the crew knew where they 
were, and serious apprehensious were entertain- 
ed least the boat should either founder, or be 
driven upon Skye, where the person of the 
prince would at once become a prey to the mi-| 
litia, wha were roaming about that island in 
great numbers. At length a period was put at 
once to their danger from the sea, and their ap- 
prehensions from the militia, by the approach of 
daylight, which showed them to be upon the 
coast of that remote archipelago, already men- 
tioned by the descriptive epithet of Long Island, 
the storm having carried the boat upwards of an 
hundred miles in nine or ten hours. They lan- 
ded at Rossinish Point, the northeast corner of | 
the Island of Benbecula, and, having hauled | 
their boat upon dry land, prepared a humble en- | 
tertainment with meal and the flesh of a cow,| 
Which they had seized and killed. 


| tlemen—you understand me.” 


;** what had become of the Pretender?’ 
ing to discover their guilt by the confusion of, 
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In order to give the reader a proper idea ofthe! arms, and submit to the king’s mercy, and was 


danger which the prince now ran, it is necessary 
to remind him, that the reward of thirty thousand 
pounds, which had been offered by the British 


|government for his apprehension, at the begin- 


ning of the campaign, still hung over his head, 
and indeed was now more ostentatiously offered 


jthan ever. The magnitude of the sum was such 


as seemed calculated to overcome every scruple 
on the part of his friends; and it was daily ex- 
pected, throughout the whole country, that he 
would be given up by one or other of those to 
whom he intrusted his person. That no means 
for the accomplishment of such an end might be 


| omitted, parties of soldiers were sent out in ev- 


ery direction, each more eager than another to 


|secure the splendid prize. The duke’s instruc- 


tions to those blood-hounds were invariably ex- 
pressed in therimple words, * No prisoners, gen- 
Among all who 
were employed in this duty, no man seems to 
have been so eager as the leader of the Camp- 
bells, now raised to the rank of general. Ona 
report arising that the Chevalier had taken ref- 
uge in St. Kilda, that active person instantly 
repaired to the Island with alarge fleet. St. 
Kilda, ** placed far amidst the melancholy main,” 
is the remotest of all the Western Islands, ‘and is 
peopled by only a few aboriginal families, who 
subsist chiefly on fish and sea-fowl, paying arent 
to the Laird of MacLeod, whose factor, sent once 
a year to collect the same, was then the only vis- 
itor whom the lonely St. Kildans ever saw. On 
Campbell’s fleet coming within sight, the people 
fled in terror to caves and the tops of mountains ; 
and it was not without considerable difficulty 
that the general could procure a hearing amongst 
them. His men asked those whom they found 
expect- 


their manners, or perhaps to get a candid confes- 
sion. But the only answer they could get from 
the simple islanders, was ‘that they had never 
heard of such a person.’’ All that they could 


| tell about the late troubles, was, that they heard 


areport, probably communicated by some stray 
fishermen, that their laird (MaeLeod) had been 
at war with a woman a great way abroad, and 
that he had got the better of her. The General 
returned on board, to retrace his long disagreea- 
ble voyage, with feelings which need not be de- 
scribed, but in which few of our readers will be 
disposed to sympathise with him. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland took 
measures for disarming the insurgent clans, and 
for inflicting that vengeance upon their country, 
which the atrocity of their late ** wicked and un- 


|natural attempt” seemed todemand. The Earl of 


Loudoun, the Laird of MacLeod, and Sir Alex- 
ander MacDonald, with seventeen hundred mi- 
litia, and General Campbell, with his eight hun- 
dred Argyle men, were marched into Lochabar ; 
six hundred Grants were sent into the Fraser’s 


|country ; and the Monroes, Mackays, and Suth- 


erlands were despatched to Ross-shire ; to effect 
these desirable objects. Lord Fortrose, son of 
the Earl of Seaforth, raised the Mackenzies, to 
guard the passages to the Isles; orders were giv- 
en along the coast to prevent any suspicious per- 
sons from making their escape by sea; Cobham’s 
and Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons were planted to 
guard the east coast; bodies of local militia were 
placed at all the passes out of the Highlands, and 
even at the forés of the Frew and the ferriers a- 
cross the Frith of Forth; in order to insure the 
ultimate and leisurely capture of ail the unfortu- 
nate insurgents. 

About a month after the battle of Culloden, 
when every preparation had been made, the 
duke set out from Inverness upon a tour of ven- 
geance. He had previously issued a proclama- 


\tion, requiring the rebels to deliver up their 
' 


somewhat exasperated to find that very few a- 
vailed themselves of so generous a proposa!.— 
Those, therefore, who would not take the chance 
of civil, he now determined to visit, if possible, 
with the certainty. of military execution. He 
went to Fort Augustus, with Kineston’s horse 
and eleven battalions of foot, for whose accom- 
modation a summer camp was established. A 
house was erected of turf, and provided with 
windows and furniture, forhisown use. There 
in the midst of the rebel country, with all his 


troops extending in parties around him, he might 


be compared to a huge blue-bottle spider, rioting 
in the centre of the wide-spread meshes. 

Several of the clans had, in the mean time, 
entered into a bond of mutual defiance, for the 
desperate purpose of resisting the power which 
they saw was about to close upon and destroy 
them. At the head of this association, were the 
chi@gs of Lochiel, Glengary, Clanranald, Stewarts 
of Appin, Keppoch, Barisdale and MacInnon, 
each of whom was to assemble his men, and 
bring as many other leaders as he could adver- 
tise or persuade into the measure, on the 15th of 
May. When the day of meeting came, few 
were found at the place of rendezvous, on ac- 
count of the paramount necessity, under which 
each clan lay, of defending its own country.— 
They expected assistance from France, but none 
arrived in time. The duke therefore found them 
still in open rebellion, and yet incapable of resis- 
tance. 

A period of rapine and massacre now ensued 
upon whose details we would willingly shut our 
eyes, but which the duty of an historian compels 
us, however reluctantly, to record. The gene- 
ral outline of the devastation, as given in the 
heartless publicatious of the day, was simply, 
that strong parties of soldiers, being despatched 
into the countries of the various insurgent chiefs, 
burnt all the houses, carried off all the cattle, and 
shot every male inhahitant who Jled at their ap- 
proach. But the fillin#up of this dreadful pic- 
ture comprises a thousand horrors. By the con- 
flagration of the houses, innumerable innocent 
persons, including the young, the sickly, and the 
aged, were rendered homeless; by the abstrac- 
tion of the cattle, the same persons were depri- 
ved of their daily food; by the massacre of the 
fugitives, many of whom were innocent of even 
the imaginary crime imputed to them, the whole 
population was left to lament over the bloody 
corpses of their kindred. Under circumstances 
of such unparalleled distress, the widows and 
orphans of the slain had either to resign them- 
selves to a siow and lingering death, or to anti- 
cipate it by perishing of fatigue, among the path- 
less hills, in wandering towards the distant coun- 
tries which the brand of the destroyer had not 
reached. Some followed the parties which drove 
their cattle towards Fort Augustus, with the mis- 
erable hope of getting back a few for their sub- 
sistence by working upon the pity of the oppres- 
sors. Butthey had only the mortification of see- 
ing their property sold, generally at trifling pri- 
ces, to the mercenary drovers of the south. It 
might have been expected that at this place, 
where there was a sort of public market for the 
time, the wretched victims would have been a- 


ble to subsist at least upon charity. Instead of 


that mitigated fate, they were reduced to such 
extremities of hunger, as often to &pproach the 
shambles where the soldiers killed cattle for their 
own use, and, with the humblest air and manv 
entreaties, beg permission to lick up the blood 
and soil of the slaughtered beeves! 

Betore the 10th of June, the task of desolation 


was complete throughout all the western parts of 


[Invernessshire; and the curse which had been 
denounced upon Scotland, by the religious en- 
thusiasts of the preceding century, was at length 
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so entirely fulfilled in this remote region, that it| 
would have been literally possible to travel for) 
days through the depopulated glens, without see-| 
ing a chimney smoke, or hearing a cock crow. | 

It is generally allowed that the duke himself, | 
though the instigator of these cruelties, did not) 
show so much open or active cruelty as some of 
the more immediate instruments of the royal 
vengeance. General Hawley was one of the 
most remorseless of all the commanding officers; 
apparently thinking no extent of cruelty a suffi-| 
cient compensation for his loss of honor at Fal-| 
kirk. The names of Lieutenant-colonel Howard. | 
Captain Caroline Scott, and Major Lockhart, are 
also to be handed down to everlasting execra-| 
tion, as among the bloodthirstiest of all these hu-| 
man wolves. The last, in particular, did not e-| 
ven respect the protections which Lord Loudoun | 
had extended (by virtue of a commission from| 
the duke,) to those who had taken an early op-| 
portunity of submitting to him; but used ony to) 
observe te the unhappy individuals who ex@ect- 
ed to be saved on that account, as he ordered | 
them to execution and their houses to the flames, 
that, though they were to show him a protection 
Jrom Heaven, it should not prevent him from doing | 
his duty?” 

It reflects great credit upon the Highlanders, 
that, in the midst of all these calamities, they} 
displayed no disposition to take mean or insidi-| 
ous modes of avenging them, though, with arms | 
in their hands, and acquainted as they were 
with the country, they might have often done so 
both easily and securely. Only one soldier is 
said to have perished by the hand of an assassin, | 
during the whole of the frightful campaign.— 
The circumstance was to the triumphant party a 
matter of great gratulation, affording them a sort 
of excuse for further cruelties; while, by the 
thinking part of the Jacobites, it was regarded 
with horror and bitterness of spirit. A domestic 
belonging to the house of Glengary, on reaching 
his home aftera short expedition, found that, 
during his absence, hi® property had been de- 
stroyed, his wife violated, and his home render- 
ed desolate. In the bitterness of the moment, 


was common, while 





he vowed deadly revenge. Learning that the 
officer who had commanded the spoliators, and 
who had been the ravisher of his wife, rode upon 
a white horse, he rushed abroad with his mus- 
ket, determined never to rest till he had accom- 
plished his vow. After wandering several 
weeks, without discovering the villian, he one} 
day observed an officer approaching at the head 
of a party, mounted upon the white horse he had 
heard described. ‘This was not the real perpe- 
trator of his wrongs, but a very worthy man, 
Major Monro, of Culcairn, a younger brother of 
the late Sir Robert Monro of Foulis, who had, 
unfortunately for himself, borrowed the animal 
on which he rode. The infuriated Highlander 
took aim from behind some craggy banks which 
overlooked the road, and shot the major dead. 
He then fled through the rugged country, and 
was soon beyond pursuit. On afterwards learn- 
ing that he had killed an innocent man, he burst 
his gun, and renounced the vow which had 
bound him to vengeance. Doddridge and vari- 
ous other writers narrate the circumstance of 


Culcairn’s assassination, but it is only now for | 


the first time justified, by a full disclosure of the 
facts which led to it, 

Whilst tle natives and the fugitive prince 
were enduring every species of hardship, Duke 
William and his myrmidons at Fort Augustus 
spent their time in a ceaseless round of festivity. 
Enriched by the sale of their spoils, the soldiers 





thousands were starving 
these miscreants talking, 
languor and tedium of their 


around them, to hear 
over their feasts, of the 


| campaign—looking with affected horror on the 


sublime scenery around them—and execrating 
the rebels for bringing them into such a wilder- 
ness. In order to amuse them, the dake institu- 
ted races, which were run by the trulls of the 
camp, with circumstances of indecency which | 
forbid description. General Hawley also ran a} 
race with the infamous Howard, and, probably 
rendered a proficient in that exercise by his prac- 
tice at Falkirk, gained it by four inches. 

** At this time,” says the volunteer Ray, “* most 
of the soldiers had horses, which they bought and 
sold with one another at a low price, and on 
which they were constantly riding about, to the 
neglect of their duty, which made it necessary 
to publish an order, that, unless immediately 
parted with, the animals should be shot. I saw) 
a soldier riding on one of these horses, when a} 
comrade passing by asked him, ‘* Tom, what hast| 
thou given forthe galloway?” Tom answered, 
‘Halfacrown.’ ‘Tco dear by half, replied the| 
other; ‘I saw a better bought for eighteen pence !’ 
** Notwithstanding this lowness of price,”’ con-| 
tinues Ray, ‘*the vast quantities of cattle, such 
as oxén, horses, sheep, and goats, taken from) 
the rebels, and bought up, in the lump, by the| 
jockies and farmers of Yorkshire, and Galloway,| 
came to a great deal of money—all of which was| 
divided as booty among the men who had brought} 
themin. These, being sent out in search of the| 
pretender, frequently came to the houses of reb-| 
els that had left them, refusing to be reduced to 
obedience, which our soldiers commonly plun- 
dered and burnt, so that many of them grew rich 
by their share of spoil.” 

The manners of the British soldiery at this! 
time have been already described as extremely | 
dissolute ; but to immorality there was now add- 
ed a degree of savage ruffianism, which would 
have actually disgraced the brigands of Italy. 
Not content with laying waste the country ofthe 
active insurgents, they extended their ravages, 
before the end of the season, over peaceful dis- 


| quoth she, ‘* the cow and the garden, wi 





seeming kindness, how she lived.—* Indeed,” 
> God’s 
blessing, is a? my mailen (farm).’”’ He rose, and 
with his sabre killed the cow, and destroyed the 
garden. The poor woman, thus rendered desti- 
tute, soon died of a broken heart; and her dis- 
consolate son wandered away beyond the inqui- 
ry of friends or the search of compassion. After- 
wards, in the Seven years’ War, when the 
British army had gained a great and signal victo- 
ry, the soldiery were making merry with wine, 
and recounting their exploits, when a dragoon 


'eried out, “*I once starved a Scotch witch in 


Nithsdale. I killed her cow and destroyed her 
greens; but,’’ added he, ‘she could live, for all 
that, on her God, asshe said.” ‘* And don’t you 
rue it?” cried a young soldier, starting up, ‘* don’t 
you rue it?’ Rue what?” said the miscreant, 
‘rue aught like that!” ‘* Then by h »” cried 
the youth, unsheathing his sword, * that woman 
was my mother—draw, you brutal villain, 
draw!” They fought; the youth passed his 
sword twice through the dragoon’s body; and, 
while he turned him over in the throes of death, 
exclaimed ‘*Had you rued it, you should have 
been only punished by your God!” 

At length, a public outrage of a peculiarly hein- 
ous nature became the means of terminating this 
reign of terror. <A citizen of Stirling, having 
given offence to an officer in the garrison by 
some uncivil expression uttered in the course of 
business, was seized by the ruffians, stripped na- 
ked on the public street, bound upon a lamp-post, 
and there flogged in military fashion, notwith- 
standing the interference of the civil authorities, 
and the general horror of the people. The news 
of this transaction, which happened six months 
after the total suppression of the rebellion, spread 
over all Scotland, and had nearly occasioned a 
new insurrection. The state-officers of the coun- 
try, who had hitherto meanly submitted to the 
domination of the soldiery, then at last saw it ne- 
cessary to remonstrate against a system which 
promised somuch mischief; and on their repre- 
sentation, farther violence was prohibited by the 
oxpress command of government. Besides the 











tricts, to the very gates of the capital; and for| measures already described as having been taken 
some time Scotland might be said to have been| for the capture of the Chevalier and his friends, 
treated throughout its whole bounds as a con-| others were adopted of a nature which showed 
quered country, subjected to the domination of| the resolution of government to attain that ob- 


military law. The voice of Lord President For-! 
bes was occasionally heard amidst these outrages, | 
like that of Pity described in the allegory as in-| 
terposing in some barbarous scene; but, on this! 
amiable old man remonstrating with the duke, 
by a representation that his soldiers were break- 
ing the laws of the land, his royal highness is 
said to have answered with scorn, ‘“‘ The laws, 
my lord! By G—, I'll make a brigade give! 


ject. The general assembly of the church, about 
the end of May, was required to command all the 
placed clergymen throughout the country, toread 
a proclamation from their pulpits, in which the 
duke ordered every minister and every loyal sub- 
ject to exert themselves in discovering and seiz- 
ing the rebels; and the general assembly compli- 
ed with the requisition, contrary no less to the 
republican independence affected by the Scottish 


laws.”’ No form of trial was adopted with the| church, than to the dictates of the gospel which 
insurgents, even within a few miles of the seat| they professed to preach. Many of the individ- 


of the Court of Session; nor did the soldiers ever}! 


ual clergymen, with a better spirit, refused to read 





appeal to the neighboring justices for warrants, 
when about to plunder their houses. 


The lawful | 


this paper, or left it to be read by their precen- 
tors; in consequence of which the duke sent an- 


creditors of unfortunate individuals were, in in-| other order to the church, commanding every 


numerable instances, mortified at seeing a law- 
less band seize the ere to which they look- 
ed for payment, and unceremoniously expose it 
to public roup for their own behalf. Such trans- 
actions often took place on Sundays, to the gen- 
eral scandal of the nation. 

The license of the soldiery extended to the 
most tranquil districts of the country, and was 
often exercised upon people of unquestionable 
innocence. A party of dragoons, hurrying 
through Nithsdale in search of some wandering 
insurgents, drew up, hungry and fatigued, at the 


could purchase all the luxuries which the Low-| door of a lonely widow, and demanded refresh- 


lands could supply, or which could be conveni-| ment. 


ently transported over the Grampians; and for up some homely 
several weeks their camp exhibited all the coarse| brou 


and obstreperous revelries of an English fair. It! her stock. One of the party inquired, with! the British ministers at foreign courts in alliance 


Her son, a lad of sixteen, dressed them 
ly dish, and the good woman 
ght new milk, which she told them was all 


| minister to give in a list of the rebels belonging 


his parish. With this last still fewer complied; 
| the clergymen of Edinburgh ranking among the 
| recusants; and the duke, having then used indi- 
vidual applications and even personal entreaties 
in vain, troubled them with no more. 

It is not observable, in any authentic docu- 
ments, that those who gave food or shelter to the 
fugitives, were punished with death; but it 1s at 
least certain, that a proclamation was read in the 
churches of Perth and its vicinity, by order of 
the Duke of Cumberland, threatening with that 
punishment all who concealed them, or evel 
| their arms. Rewards were also offered in Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man, for the apprehension 
of any who might land in those territories; and 
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with his majesty, were ordered to secure all who 


might take refuge there. 
were omitted, which might tend to the grand ob- 


ject of exterminating these unhappy victims of| 


state resentment. 

The consequence was, that, besides the num- 
bers who perished in the course of what the sol- 
diers termed rebel-hunting, hundreds 


the Pritish cruisers. The chief men of distinc- 
tion who fell into the hands of government, be- 
sides the earl of Cromarty and Lord McLeod, 
who had been taken before Culloden, were the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, Lords Lovat Balmerino, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, and Secretary Murray. 
Lord Kilmarnock’s capture was attended by cir- 
cumstances peculiarly affecting. During the 
confusion of the fiight from Culloden, being half- 
blinded by smoke and snow, he mistook a party 
of dragoons for FitzJames’ horses, and was ac- 
cordingly taken. He was soon after led along 
the lines of the British infantry, in which his 
son, then a very young man, held the commis- 
sion of an ensign. The earl had lost his hat in 
the strife, and his long hair was flying in disor- 
der around his head and over his face. The sol- 
diers stood mute in their lines, beholding the un- 
fortunate nobleman. Among the rest stood Lord 
Poyd, compelled by his situation to witness, 
without the power of alleviating, the humiliation 
of his father. When the earl came past the place 
where his son stood, the youth, unable to bear 
any longer that his father’s head should be expo- 


sed to the storm, stepped out of the ranks, with- | 


out regard to discipline, and, taking off his hat, 
placed it over his father’s disordered and wind- 
beaten locks. He then returned to his place, 
without having uttered a word, while scarcely 
an eye that saw his filial affection, but what con- 
fessed its merit by a tear. 

Lord Lovat, after parting with Charles, had 
sought refuge in the wildest parts of Inverness- 
shire, along with a considerable number of atten- 
dants, who carried him upon a sort of litter, with 
all the devotion of clansmen to their chief. His 
lordship was at length taken, about the beginning 
of June. He was found wrapped in a blanket, 
and deposited in the hollow of an old tree which 

egrew upon a little isle in the centre of a lake; to 
which place of concealment he had retired for 
shelter. On the search becoming very close, 
Balmerino voluntarily resigned himself, after 
having only endured the life of a fugitive for two 
days. Tullibardine fell into the hands of a _pri- 
vate gentleman, the commander of a troop of na- 
tive militia, at one of the passes out of Dunbar- 
tonshire; and Secretary Surtey, after escaping 


from the Highlands, was taken in the house of 


his brother-in-law, Mr. Hunter of Polmood, Pee- 
blesshire. They were all despatched, under 
safe custody, to London. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHARLES’ WANDERINGS—THE LONG ISLAND. 


He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so escape | 


SHAKSPEARE, 
Charles was left in the remote and desolate 
island of Benbecula, where he had arrived after 
a night voyage of no ordinary danger. His ac- 
commodations in this place were of the humblest 
description. A cow-house destitute of a door, 


was his palace ; his couch of state was formed of 
filthy straw and a sail-cloth; and the regal ban-| 
quet, composed of oat-meal and boiled flesh, was 
served up in the homely pot in .which it had 
The storm continued for four-|which the lady refused to take payment, till com- 
teen hours; and it was not till the third day af- | pelled by his royal highness. 


been prepared. 


were im-| 
mured in the jails of the south and the holds of 


— ee 


however, coming on, as on the former occasion, 


No means, in short,|their little vesse) was driven in upon the small 


Isle of Glass, about forty miles northward of Ben- 
becula, and fully as far distant from Stornoway. 
They disembarked about two hours before day- 
break, and, finding the inhabitants engaged in 
the hostile interest under the Laird of MacLeod, 
were obliged to assume the character of mer- 
|chantmen who had been shipwrecked in a voy- 
age to Orkney: Sullivan and the prince calling 
themselves Sinclair, as father and son; the rest 
of the crew taking other names. They were en- 
tertained here by Donald Campbell, a farmer; 
who was so kind as to lend his own boat to Don- 
ald MacLeod, that he might go to Stornoway, in 
order to hire a vessel for the prince’s service. 
Donald set out next day, leaving the prince in 
Campbell’s house. 

A message came from the faithful MacLeod on 
the 3d of May, intimating his having succeeded 
in his object, and requesting the prince immedi- 
ately toset forward. Another boat, therefore, 
being manned, Charles set sail next day for Stor- 
noway. The wind proving contrary, he was 
obliged to land in Loch Seaforth, at the distance 
of thirty miles from Stornoway. Ali this way he 
had to walk on foot over a pathless moor, which, 
in addition to all other disadvantages, was ex- 
tremely wet. It was fortunate, however, that 
he did not immediately reach his destined port, 
as the pe ople there, apprised of his approach bya 
zealous presbyterian clergyman of the Isle of Uist, 
{had risen in arms against him, their imaginations 
possessed by an idea, that he would burn their 
ltown, carry off their cattle, and force a vessel in- 
to his service. Being misled by the ignorance of 
their guide, the disconsolate little party did not 
get near Stornoway till the 5th at noon; when, 
stopping at the pointof Arynish, about half a 
mile from town, they Sent forward their guide to 
Donald MacLeod, imploring him to bring them 
outsome refreshment. Donald soon came with 
provisions, and took them to the house of Mrs. 
| MacKenzie of Kildun, where the prince went to 
isleep. Returning to Stornoway, Donald was 
|confounded to observe the people all rising in the 
commotion alluded to. He exerted his elo- 
|quence, toshow them the absurdity of their fears, 
representing the inability of the prince with so 
small a band to do them the least injury, and 
finally threatening that, if they should hurt but a 
hair of his head, it would be amply and fearfully 
revenged upon them, in this their lonely situa- 
tion, by his royal highness’ foreign friends. By 
| working upon their pity, alternately, and their 
| fears, he succeeded in pacifying them; and all 
they at last desired was, that he should leave 
|their country. Donald requested to havea pilot; 
but nobody could be persuaded to perform that 
|service. He then returned to the house in which 
the prince was reposing, and informed him of 
the disagreeable aspect of his affairs. Some pro- 
posed to fly instantly to the moors; but Charles 
resolved to stand his ground, lest such a meas- 
ure should encourage his enemies to pursue. 
They soon after learned, that the boat, in which 
they came to Lewis, had been taken out to sea 
by two of the crew, while the other two had fled 
to the country, from fear of the people of Storno- 
way. They were, therefore, obliged to spend 
ithe afternoon, in astate of painful alarm, at Mrs. 
| MacKenzie’s house. 

The prince, Sullivan, and O’Neal had at this 
|time only six shirts amongst them. They killed 
la cow during their residence at Kildun; for 





| 
| 
| 


They also procu- 


ter, (Tuesday, the 29th of April) that he could jred two pecks of meal, with plenty of brandy and 


leave the island. 


They set sail for Stornoway, |sugar. 


Edward Burke acted as cook, though the 


the chief port in the Isle of Lewis where Donald | prince occasionally interfered with his duties, 
MacLeod entertained hopes of procuring a ves-{}and, on the present occasion, prepared with his 


sel to convey the prince to France. 


A storm, |own hands a cake of oat-meal, mixed with the 
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brains of the cow. With these provisions, the 
whole party set sail next morning in the 
which had returned ashore during the night 


iil. 


boat, 


The prince wished to go to Bollein in Kintail; but 
the men refused, on account of the length of th: 
voyage. Soon after, four large vessels appearing 
at a distance, they put into the small desert Isle 
of Eiurn or Iffurt, near Harris, a little way north 
of Glass, where they had been a few days before. 

The island was inhabited by only a few fisher- 
men, all of whom fled to the interior at the ap- 
proach of the boat, which they believed to be 
sent with a press-gang from the vessel within 
sight. They left their fish in large quantities 
drying upon the shore, to the great satisfaction 
of the wanderers, who made a hearty meal upon 
them. The prince was going to lay down mo- 
ney upon the place where they got the fish, but 
the ingenious Donald prevented him, by repre- 
senting the necessity of acting up to their sup- 
posed character ofa press-gang; adding, accord- 


ing tothe report of Dugald Graham— 


«« Ts it not the man-of war men’s way, 
To take all things, but nought to pay ?” 

Charles yielded to the suggestons of his saga- 
cious counselior, though not without violence to 
his conscience. His lodging here was a misera- 
ble hovel, the roof of which was so i 
that it had to be covered witha sail-cloth. They 
lay upon the floor, keeping watch by turns. ; 

After a residence of four days upon this little 
island, the party once more set sail, and, cruis- 
ing along the shores of the Long Island, touched 
at Glass (where they had been before,) with the 
intention of paying Donald Campbell for the hire 
of his boat. Before they had got time to land, 
four men came up, and it was thought necessa- 
ry to send Edward Burke ashore to eonfer with 
them, before the prince should hazard his person 
on the island. These fellows manifesting a desire 
of seizing the boat, Burke, to escape their clutch- 
es, was under the necessity of hastily jumping 
back into it, and pushing off from the shore. _ On 
account of the calm, they had to row all night, 
although excessively faint for want of food. A- 
bout daybreak, they hoisted their sail to catch the 
wind, which then began to rise. 

Not having any fresh water, they were obliged 
during this miserable day, to subsist on meal 
stirred into brine. Charles himself is said to have 
partaken this nauseous food with some degree of 
satisfaction, observing that, if ever he mounted 
a throne, he should not fail to remember * those 
wha dined with him to-day.” It ought to be 
mentioned, that they fortunately were able to 
qualify the salt water drammock, as it was called, 
with a dram of branuy. 

Charles’ route having been discovered by his 
enemies, the Long Island was now invested by 
a great number of English war vessels, whilst 
the land was traversed by nearly two thousand 
militia; so that it seemed scarcely possible he 
should escape. He was actually chased for three 
leagues by an English ship, under the command 
of a Captain Ferguson; but escaped among the 
rocks atthe Point of Roundil, in the Harris. 
Soon after, on stealing out to pursue his course, 
the boat was espied and pursued by another ship 
and it was with the greatest difficulty the crew 
got ashore upon Benbecula. But Providence 
seemed to guard him in all dangers; for scarcely 
had he landed, when a storm arose, and blew 
his pursuers off the coast. Charles, elated at the 
double escape he had made, could not help ex- 
claiming to his companions, that he believed he 
was not designed to die by either weapon or wa- 
ter. 

Soon after landing upon Benbecula, one of the 
boatmen began to search among the rocks for 
shell-fish, and had the good fortune to catch a 
crab, which he held up to the prince with a joy- 
| ful exclamation. Charles instantly took a pail or 


imperfect 
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bucke t, whie h they carried w ith the om, nd ran to wml. 


receive the fish from the man’s hand. 


were fortunately soon able to fill this vesse] w ith | remained 


crabs ; and they then directed their steps to a hut 
about two milesinland, Charles insisting on car- 
rying the bucket. Onreaching the hovel, it was 
found to be one of the very meanest and most 
primitive description ; the door being so low, that 
they were obliged to enter upon their hands and 


knees. Resolving here to remain for some time, 
Charles ordered his faithful servant Burke to im- | 
prove the hovel by lowering the threshold. He} 


also sent a message to the old Laird of Clanran- 
ald, the father of his youthful adherent, acquaint- 
ing him of his arrival, and of his present hapless 
condition. 

Clanranald, who had lived in the Long Island 
during the whole progress of the war, came im- 
mediately, bringing with him some Spanish 
wines, provisions, shoes, and stockings. He 
found the youth who had recently agitated Bri- 
tain in so extraordinary a manner, and whose 


pretensions to a throne he considered indubita- | 


ble, reclining in a hovel little larger than an En- 
glish hog-stye, and a thousand times more filthy ; 
his face haggard with disease, hunger, and ex- 
posure to the weather; and his shirt, to use the 
expressive language of Dougal Graham, as dingy 
as adishclout. He procured him six good shirts 
from Lady Clanranald, with a supply of every 


other convenience which was attainable; and 
after spending a day or twoin the hut, it was 


determined that he should remove to a more se- 
questered and secure place of hiding, near the 
centre of South Uist. 

Before removing, the prince despatched Don- 


| 


ito cheer his 
! 
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with hand-lines, caught a species of fish 
They |c: led Lyths. Most of his faithful boatmen. still 


with him, and he was provided by 
iClanranald with a dozen of stout gillies to act as 
watchmen and couriers. The old gentleman, as 
well as his brother Roisdale, often attended him, 
solitude and administer to his com- 


|torts. 


After having spent several weeks in this fash- 
ion at Glencoradale, Charles was at last obliged 
to resume his former skulking mode of life, on 
learning that the myrmidons of government, 
whose vessels cruized every where around, had 
now resolved to sweep over the whole of the 
Long Isiand from end to end, for the purpose’of 
enclosing him in their toils. ** It is impossible,” 
says one who attended him, ‘‘ to express the con- 
sternation which this intelligence occasioned 
among the prince's attendants. The island in- 
vested by war-vessels, traversed by hundreds of 
soldiers, every ferry guarded, and no person per- 
mitted to leave the coast without a passport—es- 
cape seemed to be altogether impracticable. His 
usual good fortune, however, attended him; and, 
by the activity and vigilance of the people of the 
island, all of whom kne w whoand what he was, 
and took every means to assist him, he at length 
evaded all the perils that environed him. 


It was when thus hard pressed in South Uist, 
that Charles became indebted for his immediate 
preservation to Miss Flora MacDonald; a name 


jto come 


idinner, 


lhind the rocks of the beach. 





which, according to the prediction of Mr. John- 
son, will live in history, and which no historian, 
it may be added, will ever mention without pro- 
found respect. This lady, the daughter of Mac- 
Donald of Milton, in the island of South Uist 





ald MacLeod to the Mainland, with letters to Lo- 
chiel and Secretary Murray, desiring to know 


the state of affairs in the country, and requesting | 


from the secretary 

clase of provisions. 
Murray, whom he found with Lochiel near the 
head of Loch Arkaig, Donald was informed that 
«“‘ he had only sixty louis-d’ors for the supply 


a supply of cash for the pur- 


On Making application to} 


| 


ofl he 


his own necessities, and could not spare any for 


South Uist. She was generally an inmate in| 
the use of his roy al highness.’ The faithful | the family of her brother, the proprietor of Mil- 
messenger, having received letters from both jton; but, at present, she resided, on a visit, at! 
gentlemen, and purchased two ankers of brandy | Ormaclade, the house of Clanranald, to whose 


at a guinea each, returned to the Long Island, 
where he arrived after an absence of eighteen 
days. 

When Donald returned, he found the prince 
in a better hut than that in which he had left him, 
having two cow-hides stretched out upon four 


sticks, as an awning to cover him when asleep. | 


His habitation was called the Forest-house of 
Glencoradale, being situated in a lonely and se- 
cluded vale, with a convenient access either to 
the hills or the sea, in case of a visit from the en- 

emy. South Uist is remarkable above all the He- 
brides for abundance of game, and Charles had 
here amused himself with field sports. He 

showed himself remarkably expert in shooting | 
fowl upon the wing.* Sometimes he also went 
out in a boat upon the creek near his residence; 


he one 
carried | 


*During his residence at this place, 
day shot a deer, which Edward Burke 
home. 
were preparing, a beggar boy came in, 
Without question or ceremony, thrust his hand | 


amongst the meat. E. B., being very angry, 
gave him a smart stroke with the back of his 
hand; at which the prince said, ‘Oh, man, thou | 


don’t remember the sce ripture, which commands 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
ought rather to give him meat than astripe. See 
that you put clothes on him—for which I shall 
pay.’ This was presently done, and the prince 
added, ‘I could not bear to see a Christian per- 


. | 


and, | 


You | 


therefore a gentlewoman by birth, was then in 
the prime of life, possessed of an attractive per- 
son, and endowed with the invaluable accom- 
|plishments of good sense, sprightliness and hu-| 
manity. Her father having died during her in- 
|fancy, her 
Armadale, in the Isle of Skye, who was at the 
ad of one of the corps of militia now patrolling 


| family she was nearly related. O’Neal being em- 
ploye ‘d to ask her good services for the prince, 
she expressed an earnest desire at least to see 
that celebrated personage; and was accordingly 
brought toan interview with his royal highness. 
[She found him emaciated with bad 
ithough possessed of a wonderful degree of good 
humor and c-eerfulness; and, unable to re- 
[sist the influence of his presence, she at once 
greed to do every thing in her power for his ser- 
| vice, 





When the project for his escape had been set- 
| tle d, Miss MacDonald re paire od to her step-father, 
und demanded a passport for herself, 
vant, and her maid, whom she entitled Betty 
burke; professing to be bound for Skye, on a vi- 
| sit to her mother. Captain MacDonald, unsus- 
|picious of his step-daughter’s design, granted 
the passport without demur, and even, at Flora’s 


*‘Whiist some colops of the venison |SUggestion, recomime ‘nded betty Burke to his 


wife as an excellent spinner of flax, and a good 
She returned to the prince, who now 
| lay by himselfin a little hut «pon the shore, about 
la mile from the house of Ormaclade. She was 
jaccompanied by the Lady Clanranald and some 
/other attendants} who carried a female disguise 
for the prince, 


| Servant. 





On entering the hut, they found his royal high- 
ness engaged in roasting the heartand liver of a 
sheep upon a wooden spit; a sight at which some 
of the party could not help shedding tears. 


- for want of food and raiment, had I the pow-/| Charles, always the least concerned at his dis- 
tressing 


>’ 99 


‘to assist them. 





circumstances, though never, even in 











his lowest humiliation, compromising the idea of 


his lofty pretensions, jocularly observed, that it 
would be well, perhaps, for all kings if they had 
through such a fiery ordeal as he was 
now enduring. They soon after sat down to 
Miss MacDonald on his right hand and 
Lady Clanranald on his left. A small shallop had 
been previously made ready, and was now float- 
ing near the shore. 


The party was soon after informed by a mes- 


isenger, that General Campbell, with a great party 


of soldiers, had arrived at Ormaclade, in quest of 
Charles. Lady Clanranald judged it proper to 
go home, to amuse them. The commanding of- 
ficer examined her very strictly; butshe readily 
excused herself, by the pretext that she had been 
visiting asick child. She was afterwards taken 
into custody, along with her husband; and both 
paid for their kindness to the prince by a long 
confinement at London. 

Soon after she had left the prince, he and his 
company were dreadfully alarmed by seeing four 
wherries, full of armed men, sailing along close 
by the shore. They instantly extinguished a 
fire of heath and sticks which they had lighted to 
warm themselves, and sought concealment be- 
The boats sailed 
past within musket-shot, without the sailors hav- 


ling perceived them. 


[t was on the evening of Friday, the 28th of 
June, that Charles set sail from the Long Island, 
where, during the last two months, he had en- 
countered so many risks. He was dressed in at- 
tire suitable to his character as an Irish serving- 


i'girl—namely, a coarse printed gown, a light-col- 


, and lored quilted 


petticoat, and a mantle of dun 
camblet, made in the Irish fashion, with a hood. 
His circumstances had rendered it necessary, 


jsome time before, that he should part with his 


and Donald Mac Leod ; 
mother was married to MacDonald otf | 





he alth, | 


a- | 





j al Campbell. 
a man-ser- | 


faithful friends, Sullivan, O’Neal, Edward Burke, 
and, when he now em- 
barked for Skye, he was only accompanied by 
Miss MacDonald, and a person named Nei! Mac- 
Eachan, neither of whom he had ever seen a 
week before. It is worthy of remark, that the 
last-mentioned person, who passed for Miss Mac- 
Donald’s servant, but who was in reality a sort of 
preceptor in the family of Clanranald, was the , 
father of Marshal MacDonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
so much distinguished for military achievement 
and honorable bearing during the wars of Bona- 


| parte. 
Burke, after being nearly starved to death in 
the course of a long concealment in a cave in 


South Uist, finally escaped all his troubles, and 
spent the rest of his life at Edinburgh in the 
hurnble situation of a street porter or chairman. 
Good old Donald MacLeod was seized soon after 
parting with the prince, and taken on board a 
ship of war, where he was questioned by Gener- 
The conversation is worthy of re- 
cord, as exemplifying the pure and exalted hon- 
or of the old man. ‘The General asked if he had 


been along with the Chevalier. ‘* Yes,” said 
Donald, “IT winna deny’t.”.—* And do you 


|know,” enquired the General, ** what money was 


upon that gentleman’s head!—no less than thirty 
thousand pounds sterling—a sum which would 
have made you and your family happy for ever!” 
—* What, then?” replied MacLeod, ‘ what 
though I had gotten’t? [ could not have enjoy- 
ed it for two days. Conscience would have got 
the better of me. But, although I could have 
gotten all England and Scotland for my pains, I 
would not, after his throwing himself upon my 

care, have allowed a hair of his head to be touch- 
ed!” Sullivan made his escape, soon after part- 
ing with his master, in a French war-ship w hich 
came to South Uist forthe purpose of taking away 
the prince ; and O’Neal surrendered as a prison- 
er of war, 
































CHAPTER X. 
CHARLES’ WANDERINGS—SKYE. 

Far over yon hills of the heather so green. 

And down by the corrie that sings to the sea, 
The lovely young Flora sat sighing ber lane, 

The dew on her plaid, and the tear in her ee. 
She looked at a boat with the breezes that swung 

Away on the wave like a bird of t! 
And, aye as it lessened, 


e tain, 
she sighed and sie sung, 
* Fareweel to the lad I shall ne’er see 

Fareweel to my hero, the gallant and good, 
Fareweel to the lad I shall ne’er see again !” 
Jacogire Fone. 
The weather continued fair till they 
several leagues Yrom shore, When it 
somewhat tempestuous. 
boat to the cold night air, at the merey of a ra- 
ging sea, and at the same time haunted by the 
fear of man’s more deadly hostility—the sensa- 
tions of the little party cannot be supposed to} 
have been very agreeable. Charles could not 
help perceiving the uneasiness of his attendants; 
and, anxious to compensate, by all the means in 
his power, for the pain which he occasioned 
to them, he endeavored to sustain their spirits 
by singing and talking. He sung the lively old 
song, entitled ** The Restoration ;”’ and told some 
playtul stories, which yielded them considerable 
amusement. 


When day 


agaln, 


had got 
became 


dawned, they 


surrounded by a shoreless sea, without any 
means of determining in what part of the He- 
brides they were. They sailed, however, but a 


little way farther, when the y perceived the lofty 


mountains and dark bold headlands of Skye.— 
Making with all Spe ed towards that coast, they 
soon tound themselves off Waternish, the wes- 


tern point of the island. Here an adventure oc- 
curred which had nearly proved the destruction 
of the prince, and which ran nigh to involve the 
whote party in one dreadful fate. They had no 
sooner drawn near to the shore, than they per- 
ceived it become covered with a body of 
men, all of them clad in the sanguine ga 
which betoken such deadly danger to the 
ly fugitive. The boat was within shot of these 
men, before the y were observed. When 
boatmen at length perceived them, they lost no 
time in changing the direction of their oars. The 
soldiers called upon them to land, upon peril of 
being shot at; but it was resolved to escape at all 
risks, and they exerted their utmost energies in 
pulling off their little vessel. The soldiers then 
put their threat in execution, by discharging a 
volley, the balls of which struck the water in 
every direction around, though fortunately with- 
out hitting the boat or any of its crew. The 
whole of the party , not exce pting either the royal 


armed 
rments 
prince- 


or the female individual, displayed a high de- 
gree of fortitude on this trying occasion. Charles 
at first called upon the boatmen ‘not to mind 


the villains,” for so he termed the soldiers ; and 
they assured him that if they could at all it was 
only for him; to which he replied, with un- 
daunted lightness of demeanor, ** Oh, no tear of 
me!’? Ele then entreated Miss MacDonald to lie 
down at the Lottom of the Loat, in order to avoid 
the bullets; as nothing, he said, would give him 
at that moment greater pain than if any accident 
were to befall her. ‘The truly noble woman whom 
he addressed, instead of obeying his wishes, de- 
clared that she was here with a purpose to save 
his life, and not to take care of her own—that she 
would consider herself degraded if she were to 
use any measure for her own salety, while the 
person of her prince was exposed—and she en- 
treated that he would take care of a life whieh 
was so much more valuable than hers, by occu- 
pying the place of security which he had point- 
ed outto her. Charles was astonished at the ex- 
travagant heroism of his conductress, and pro- 


ceeded to use still more urgent entreaties, as the 


bullets were every moment coming in great num- 
bers from the shore. 


lot the 


Exposed in an open | 


{should hay 


safety 
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gative to all that he could urge; 
last prevailed upon her to take 
which he suggested, by 
down along with her. The 1 thus com- 
promised, they ensconced themselves together in 
the bottom of the and the rowers soon pull- 


further danger. 


and he only at 
the measure of 
agreeing to lie 
matter 


boat; 


ed them out of all 


When once 


more fairly out tosea,and in some 
measure recovered from this alarm, Miss Mac- 
Donald, overcome with the watchfulness and 


anxiety of the night, fell asleep upon the bottom 
boat. Charles had previously rendered the 
kindest attentions to his amiable preserver, re- 
fusing to partake of a small quantity of wine 
which Lady Clanranald had brought to him be- 
fore embarking, upon the plea that it should be 
reserved for her, both on account of her sex, and 
the extraordinary hardships she was undergoing. 
He now sat down beside her, and watched with 
tender and anxious regard, lest the boatmen 
ypen to disturb her in the course ot 


| their awk ard evolutions. 


| 


found themselves | 


gerness of Duke William’s emissaries 
les upon the Long Island, where 
which 


In the e: 
to take (¢ oat 
had certain information he was, Skye, on 
the prince was now about to land, and which is 
at least sixty miles distant from that remote clus- 
ter of isles, was left comparatively unwatched. 
It is true, the MacDonalds and MacLeods, who 
chiefly possessed Skye, had remained well-at- 


they 





| fected to government, and now formed a sort ot 


militia tor 


‘lier, having only 


the | 


But she gave a decided ne- | 


the ostensible purpose of capturing 
the great public enemy. But Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald and the Laird of MacLeods, chiefs of the 
two clans, were in secret friendly to the Cheva- 

refrained from joining him tor 
prude ntial reasons, and would have been now 
very unwilling to injure him. The whole clans 
of course took their cue from the chiefs, and 
were equally inclined to be passive. ‘Lhere 
were only several troops of regular infantry up- 
on the island, from w any harm could be 
apprehended; and they, fortunately, were not 
very Vigilant. 

Proceeding to Ki bride, near the northern extre- 
mity of the island, the little party landed at ashort 
distance from Moydhstat, or Mugstat, the seat of 
Sir Alexander MacDonald. Sir Alexander himselt 
was known to be absent, in attendance upon the 
Duke of Cumberland; but Flora had taken care, 


nom 


before leaving Uist, to apprise his lady, by means 
of a triend named Mrs. MacDonald, of her visit 
and its purpose. Nhe, now, theretore, went 


forward to the house, along with Charles and 
Mr. MacEachan, in full hope of meeting witha 
favorable reception.* 

e still lives (July 1827) an ancient ad- 
herent of this family, who happened to be tending 
cattle near the house, at the same time that Flora 
MacDonald passed towards it from the shore, at- 
tended by hersupposed servant. He was bern in 
thesame year with the prince ; was then, of course, 
twenty-six years of age; and is now an hundred 
and seven. He remembers, he says, with as 
much distinctness as if the circumstance happen 


~ *Thet | 


ed yesterday, seeing two women, one oi them 
meanly, and the other finely dressed, approach 
him as he was sitting upon the hill-side. She 


who was finest in ap pearance, and also a 
in stature, asked him in Gaelic, if there Was not 
a wellin that neighborhood. He answered that 
there was; and he immediately conducted the 
strangers to aspring, which, from its dedication 
to the Virgin, was called St. Mary’s Well. Here 
the tallest lady put her hand into her pocket, 
and pulled out a thing which looked at first like 
a little purse, but afterwards assumed the shape 
ofacup. This she dipped into the well, and 
taking up a draught, presented it, with an obei- 
sance, to the shortest and finestlady. That lady 
having satisfied her thirst, the tallest received 


ocr 
~De 


Lady Margaret MacDonald, to whose honor 
he prince’s life was now to be intrusted, was 
the daughter of Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, 
an unavowed Jacobite, and of Susanna, daug! 


e prince’s tite 


er of Sir Archibald Kennedy Colzean, who had 
ranked among the most violent cavaliers of the 
pre ceding age. Descended from triends of the 


who 
educa- 
possesse d ot 
exalted mind; she could not 


exiled family, and married to a chieftian 
was every thing but an active 
ted in high church 


and 


partisan ; 
principles, and 


an honorable 


failto befriend the unfortunate wanderer who 
had now come to her shores. It was fortunate 
that her ladyship possess ed talent and presence 


of mind su ffi c ient to second her pre di lections 
and benevolence. 

Leaving Charl 
neighborlood of 


tress Went fo 
} 


s alone at . safe place in the 
Moydhstat, his heroic conduc- 
‘ward to the house, with MacEa- 
chan, to reconnoitre, and Margaret 
This precaution proved to have 
been absolutely necessary, for there were several 
Bri tish officers in the house with her ladyship, 

elonging to the parties left to patrole the island. 
Mize MacDonald, with an exertion of presence 
of mind which reflects the highest credit upon 
her, went into the where these officers 
were sitting, and conversed with them about the 
news of the day, and the professed object of her 
journey. She h: a previously consulted with La ly 
Margaret, regarding the disposal of the prince 
and her ladyship had determined upon aeadiae 
him to the nei Raa say, 
ot which was hiding with some select 
friends, in whose company the aulaiie would be 
quite sale. 


! 
apprise Lady 


of his arrival. 


room 


oh! oring isle of the laird 


there in 


Lady Margaret, being obliged to remain at 
home for the entertainment of her military guests, 


was obliged to depute Mr. MacDonald of Kings- 
burgh, Sir Alexander’s factor, who happened to 
*, to receive and take charge of 
Kingsburgh, who, like all the factors 
chland tamilies, was a gentleman, and 
best of the layed the great- 

services in so good a 
conduct Cl to his 


be in the house 


the prince. 


one of the 
est anxiety 
cause, and 


clan, disp 
to rende r his 


promise d to harles 


own house of Kingsburgh, which is abouta dozen 
miles trom Movdhstat. He theretore went out 
to the hill where Charles had been left, carrying 
some wine an id provisions for his refreshment. 
Though he had been apprised by Miss MacDon- 
ald of the exact place where the adventurer was 
left, he could not find him for a considerable 


time, and began to fear that some unhappy ac- 
cident had befallen him. At length, perceiving 
some sheep make a sudden start ata particular 
part of the anete, and rightly judging the cause, 
he made towards that place, and on approaching 
it gave a cough, which caused the objeet of his 


search to start out of his conce 


salment. On per- 
ceiving the old gentleman, Charles yualied, for- 
ward, with a large knotted stick in his hand, as 


if ready to knock him down; but on learning 
who the intruder was, and for what purpose he 
had been sent, his royal highness at once chang- 
ed his threatening attitude » for one of the blandest 
friendship. Kingsburgh then produced his pro- 
visions, of which Charles partook with great 
avidity, having eaten nothing for many hours. 


back the cup, and proceeded to take a draught 
for herself. When she had also satisfied her 
thirst, she returned the cup to her pocket in its 
collapsed form; and, taking outa shilling, pre- 


sented it to the islander, who looked with wen- 
der upon this mysterious and unusual scene, 
during the whole of which the tall lady never 
spoke. “I had never before,” concludes the 
old man, ** been master of silver money, and | 
did not think the less of it because it was given 


to me by our dear prince.” 


ao om 
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r towards 


They soon after set forward 
Kingseburgh. 

After having dined with Lady Margaret and 
the officers, and when the prince and Kings- 
burgh could be supposed to have gota consider- 
able distance from the house, Miss MacDonald 
rose to depart. Lady Margaret affected great 
concern at. her short stay, and entreated that 
she would prolong it at least till next day; re- 
minding her that, when last at Moydhstat, she 
had promised a much longer visit. Flora on the 
other hand pleaded the necessity of getting im- 
mediately home to attend her mother, who was 
unwell, and entire ly alone in these troublesome 
times. After a proper reciprocation of entreaties 
and refusals, Lady Margaret, with great appa- 
rent reluctance, permitted her young friend to 
depart. 

Miss MacDonald and Mr. MacEachan were 
accompanied in their journey by the lady (Mrs. 
MacDonald) whom she had despatched as an 
avant-courier to Moydhstat, and by the male and 
female servant of that gentlewoman. All the 
five rode on horseback. They soon came up 
with Kingsburgh and the prince, who had walk- 
ed thus far on the public road, but were soon af- 
ter to turn off upon an unfrequented path across 
the wild country. Flora, anxious that her fel- 
low-traveller’s servants, who were uninitiated 
in the secret, should not see the route which 
Kingsburgh and the Prince were about to take, 
called upon the party to ride faster; and they 
assed the two pedestrians at atrot. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald’s girl, however could not help observing 
the extraordinary appearance of the female with 
whom Kingsburgh was walking, and exclaimed, 
that she had ‘“‘ never seen such a tall impudent 
like jaud in her life! See,’’ she continued, ad- 
dressing Flora, ** what lang strides she takes, and 
how her coats wamble about her! I daur say 
she’s an Irish woman, or else a man in woman’s 
clothes.”” Flora confirmed her in the former 
supposition, and soon after parted with her fel- 
low-travellers. 

Kingsburgh and the Prince, in walking along 
the road, were at first a good deal annoyed by 
the number of country people whom they met 
returning from church, and who all expressed 
wonder at the preternatural height and awk- 
wardness of the apparent female. In crossing 
astream which traversed the road, Charles held 
up his petticoats indelicately high, to save them 
from being wet. Kingsburgh pointed out, that, 
by doing so, he must excite strange suspicions 
among those who should happen to see him; and 
his royal highness promised to take better care 
on the next occasion. Accordingly, in crossing 
another stream he permitted his skirts to hang 
down and float upon the water. Kingsburgh 
again represented that this mode was as likely as 
the other to attract disagreeable observation; 
and the prince could not help laughing at the 
difficulty of adjusting this trifling, and yet im- 
portant matter. His conductor further observed 
that, instead of returning the obeisance which the 
country folks made to them in passing, by a cour- 
tesy, his royal highness made a bow, and also that, 
in some other gestures and attitudes of person, 
he completely forgot the lady and assumed the 
man. ‘* Your enemies,” remarked Kingsburgh, 
**call you a pretender; but if you be, I can tell 
you, you are the worst at your trade I ever saw.” 
‘“*Why,” replied Charles laughing, “I believe 
my enemies do me as much injustice in this as 
in some other and more important particulars. 
I have all my life despised assumed characters, 
and am perhaps the worst dissimulator in the 
world.” The whole party, Charles, Kingsburgh, 
and Miss MacDonald, arrived in safety at Kings- 
burgh House, about eleven at night, © 

The House of Kingsburgh was not at this time 
in he best possible case for entertaining guests 


togethe 


|did not choose to rise, but contented herself with 
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of distinction; and to add to tlfe distress of the 
occasion, all the inmates had long been gone to 
bed. The old gentleman, however lost no time 
in putting matters in proper trim for the produc- 
tion of a supper to the party. He introduced 
Charles into the hall, and sent a servant up stairs 
to rouse his lady. - Lady Kingsburgh, on being 
informed of her husband’s arrival, with guests, 


sending down an apology for her non-appear- 
ance, and a request that they would help them- 
selves to whatever was in the house. She had 
scarcely despatched the servant, when her 
daughter, a girl of seven years, came running 
up to her bed-side, and informed her, with many 
expressions of childish surprise, that her father 
had brought home the most **odd, muckle, ill- 
shaken-up wife she had ever seen—and brought | 
her into the hall too!”? Kingsburgh himself im- | 
mediately came up, and desired her to lose no 
time in rising, as her presence was absolutely 
necessary for the entertainment of his fellow- 
travellers. She was now truly roused, and even 
alarmed; the mysterious sententiousness of her | 
husband suggesting to her that he had taken un- | 
der his protection some of the proscribed fugi-| 
tives who were then known to be skulking in 
the country. 

As she was putting on her clothes, she sent 
her daughter down stairs for her keys, which 
she remembered to have left in the hall. The} 
girl, however, came back immediately, declaring, | 
with marks of the greatest alarm, that she could 
not go into the hall for fear of the tall woman, 
who was walking back wardsand forwards through | 
it, in a manner, she said, perfectly frightful.— 
Lady Kingsburgh then went down herself, but 
could not help hesitating, when she came to the 
door, at sight of this mysterious stranger. Kings- 
burgh coming up, she desired him to go in tor} 
the keys; but he bade her go in herself; and, af- 
ter some further demur, in at last she went. 

On her ladyship entering, Charles rose up 
from a seat which he had taken at the end of 
the hall, and advanced to salute her. Her ap- 
prehensions were now confirmed beyond a doubt, 
for, in performing the ceremony which was then | 
so indispensable at the introduction of gentle-| 
men to ladies, she felt the roughness of a male 
cheek; and such were her feelings at the disco-| 
very, that she almost fainted away. Nota word | 
passed between her and the unfortunate stran- 
ger. When she got out of the hall, she eagerly 
made up to Kingsburgh, and disclosed to him all 
her suspicions. She did not upbraid her hus- 
band for having been so imprudent, but, on the 
contrary, asked if he thought the stranger would 
know any thing regarding the prince. Kings- 
burgh then took his wife’s hands into his own, | 
and said seriously, ‘‘ My dear this is the prince 
himself.”’ She could not restrain her alarm when | 
le pronounced these emphatic words, but ex- 
claimed, ‘* The prince!—then we'll be a’ hanged 
noo!” Kingsburgh replied, ‘*‘ Hout tout, we can 
die but once—could we ever die in a better| 
cause? We are only doing an act of humanity, 
which any body might do. Go,” he added,}| 
‘‘and make haste with supper for his royal high-} 
ness. Bring us eggs, butter, cheese, and what-| 
ever else you can quickly make ready.” ‘ Eggs, | 
butter, and cheese!’ repeated Mrs. MacDonald, 
alarmed upon a new but not less interesting 
score—the honor of her housewifeship; ** what a 
supper is that fora prince—he’ll never look at 
it!’? Ah, my good wife,” replied Kingsburgh, 
** you little know how this poor prince has fared 
of late! Our supper will be a’treat to him. Be- 
sides, to make a formal supper, would cause the | 
servants to suspect something. Make haste, and | 
come to supper yourself.” Lady Kingsburgh| 
was almost as much alarmed at her husband’s| 
last expression as she had been about her provi-| 





. 2s 
sions. 


|went by the name of ‘the culty ; 


ithis measure, 


|might enjoy a proper quantity of sleep. 
jsurprise, Charles was by no means anxious for 
jrest. On the contrary, he insisted upon “ an- 


'back to South Uist. 


‘* We come to supper?” she exclaimed, 
“IT ken neathing about how to behave before 
Majesty!” ** But you must come,” Kingsburgh 
replied; **the primee would not eata bit without 
you; and you’ll find it no difficult matter to be- 
have before him—he is so easy and obliging in 
conversation.”’ 

Supper being accordingly soon after prepared, 


‘and Miss Flora MacDonald introduced, Charles, 
;who had always paid the most respectful atten- 


tion to that young lady—rising up whenever 


ishe entered the room, and giving her the pas in 


all matters of precedence—pldced her upon his 
right hand and Lady Kingsburgh on his left. He 


‘ate very heartily, and afterwards drank a bump- 


er of brandy to the health and prosperity of his 
landlord. When his repast was finished, and 
the ladies had retired, he took out a little black 
stunted tobacco-pipe which he carried about 
with him, and which, among his companions, 
;’ and proceed- 
ed to take a smoke; informing Kingsburgh that 
he had been obliged to have recourse to that ex- 
ercise, during his wanderings, on account of a 
toothache which occasionally afflicted him.— 
Kingsburgh then produced a small china punch- 
bowl, and in Scottish fashion, made up, with 
usquebaugh, hot water, and sugar, the cele- 
brated composition called toddy; dealing it out 
to Charles and himself in glasses. His royal 
highness was pleased to express himself perfect- 
ly delighted with this beverage, and soon, with 


| Kingsburgh’s assistance, emptied the little bow] ; 
jafter which it was again filled. 


Thetwo friends, 
unequal in rank, but united in common feelings, 
talked over their drink in a style so familiar, so 
kindly, and so much tothe satisfaction of each 
other, that they did not observe the lapse of time ; 
and it was an hour not the earliest in the morn- 
ing ere either talked of retiring... It might have 
been expected that Charles, from fatigue, and 


trom a wish to enjoy once more the comforts of 


a good bed, to which he had been so long a 
stranger, would have been the first to propose 
On the contrary, Kingsburgh had 
to perform the disagreeable duty of breaking up 
the company. After they had emptied the bow! 
several times, and when he himself was become 
anxious for repose, he thought it necessary to 
hint to the prince, that, as he would require to 
be up and away as soon as possible to-morrow, 
he had better now go to bed, in order that he 
To his 


other bow!,” that they might, as he said, finish 
their conversation. Kingsburgh veiled his feel- 
ings as a host, so far as to refuse this request, 
urging that it was absolutely necessary that his 
royal highness should retire, for the reason he 
had stated. Charles as eagerly pressed the ne- 


;cessity of more drink; and, after some good hu- 
}mored altercation, when Kingsburgh took away 


the bow! to put it by, his royal highness rose to 
detain it; and astruggle ensued, in which the 
little vessel broke in two pieces, Charles retain- 


jing one in his hands, and Kingsburgh holding 


the other. The plea was thus put at an end; 
and the prince no longer objected to go to bed. 
After having retired from the supper table, 
Lady Kingsburgh desired Miss Flora to relate the 
adventures in which she had been concerned 
with his royal highness. At the termination of 
the recital, her ladyship enquired what had been 
done with the boatmen who brought them to 
Skye. Miss MacDonald said they had been sent 
Lady Kingsburgh observed 
that they ought not to have been permitted to 
return immediately, lest, falling into the hands 
of the prince’s enemies in that island, they might 
divulge the secret of his route. Her conjecture, 
which turned out to have been correct, though 








happily without being sbaiista d with e vill conse- 


quences, determined Flora to change the prince’s| 


clothes next day. 

So much did Charles enjoy the novel pleasure 
of a good bed, that, 
distresses slept above he on this oc- 


four hours, 


though he seldom during his| 


casion slept about ten, not awaking till roused, 


at one o’clock next day, by his kind landlord. 
Kingsburgh enquiring, like a good host, how he 
had reposed, the prince answered that he 
never enjoyed a more agreeable, or longer 
in his life. He had almost forgot, he 
a good bed was. Kingsburgh begged leave to 
tell his royal highness, that it was full time to 
think of another march. It would be 
continued, for him to go away in the same dress 


had 


| day of her death, 


sleep, | 


said, what} 


proper, he} 


which he wore when he entered the house, in| 
order to avoid raisng suspicions among the ser-| 


vants ; but, 
have taken air, it would be advisable 
another garb by the earliest convenience. 


The 


only reformation he thoughteit would be allow- 


able to make in his habiliments at present, 


a change of shoes, those which the prince had| 


brought with him being worn so 
toes protruded through them. Kingsburgh hap- 
pened to have a pair in the house which he had 


as the rumor of his disguise might 
to assume} 


was| 


much that his} 


never worn, and those he provided for the ac-| 


commodation of his royal highness. 
Charles had shifted the old for the new, Kings- 
burgh took up the former, tied ee rae 
and hung them up in a corner of his house, 

ving, that they might yet stand him in 
stead. Charles asked him what he meant by 
that; and the old man replied, ** Why, when you 
are fairly settled at St. James’, I s 
myself by slraking these shoes at you, to put you 
in mind of your night’s entertainment, and pro- 
tection under my roof.’’ Charles smiled at the 
conceit of the good old gentleman, and bade him 


be as good as his word. Kingsburgh according- 


When! 


ybser- | 


pares 


ly kept these strange relics of his royal visiter as| 


long as he lived. After his death, and when all 


shall introduce | 


prospect of Charles’ restoration to St. James’ was| 


gone, his family permitted them to bg cut to 
pieces, and disperse “1 among their friends. 
the recollection of his great grand daughter, that 


It is! 


Jacobite ladies often took away the pieces they} 


got, in their bosoms. 


When the prince had dressed himself as well! 


as he could, the ladies went into his chamber, to 
put on his apron, and pin his gown and cap. 
Before Flora put on the cap, Lady Kingsburgh 
requested her in Gaelic toask fora lock of his royal 
highness’ hair. Flora from bashfulness, desired 
her ladyship in the same language to pre ter the 
p ‘tition herself.. Charles observed their debate, 


and enquired its object, which was no sooner 


explained to him than he laid down his head 


upon the | lap of his young conductress, and told 
her to cut ‘off as much as she chose. Flor: 


’ 
See. 


vered a lock, the half of which she gave Lady 
Kingsburgh, and the other half retained for her- 
self. 


The prince being now dressed, and having ta- 
ken his breakfast, addressed himself to his depar- 
ture. Ile had observed that Lady Kingsburgh, 
like most ladies of birth and fas shion of her time, 
took snuff; and, on approacl hing her to take his 
: ave, he aske d to have *‘a pinch from her mull.’ 


| precisely similar in appearance, 
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| this shit ible me morial of her Matinee od guest, 
with the amiable Flora, who, it may be mention- 
ed, many years afterwards carried her moiety of | 
it to America. In the course of 
adventurous life, and, though 
situation the greatest distress by 
can insurgents, she never 

when her 
folds, and 


often reduced to 
s of j 
parted with it till the 

body was wrapped 
in its precious consigned with it to 
the grave. 

Charles had already debated with Kingsburgh 
what course it would be advisable for him next 
to pursue; and a resolution had been made, that 
he should endeavor to get over to the adjace nt 
Isle of Raasay, in order to throw himself upon 
the protection of the proprietor, who was under- 
stood to be skulking there for his concern in the 
insurrection. The Laird of Raasay was one of 
the few gentlemen of the name of MacLeod who 
had joined Charles; and as he was, moreover, 
aman of the purest honor, the course proposed 
seemed extremely eligible. Kingsburgh | 
ready taken measures to get his g 
across the narrow sound which 
from Raasay. Early in the forenoon he had des- 
patched a faithful servant named Donald Roy, 
or MacDonald, to a place not far distant, where 
lived the young Laird of Raasay, a gentleman 
who, having remained at home in possession of 
the estate, was not subject to the unhappy pro- | 
scription which had overtaken his father. Don- 
ald Roy, was empowered to disclose the prince’s 
secret to young Raasay, and beg his assistance 
in getting his royal highness transported over to 
his father’s hiding-place. 

Charles therefore set out from Kingeburgh; 
with the intention of walking to Portree, a little 
town opposite Raasay, about ten or twe a miles 
distant, where he had the cheerful prospect of 
finding a boat ready to convey him to that island. 
He was accompanied by his faithful friends, 
Flora and Kingsburgh; the last carrying under 
his arm a suit of male Highland attire for his 
royal highness’ use. When they had got toa 
considerable distance from the house, Kingsburgh 
conducted the prince into a wood, and assisted 
him in changing his clothes. The suit which he 
now put on, consisted, as usual, of a short coat 
and waistcoat, a philabeg and short hose, a plaid, 
a wig, and a bonnet. Kingsburgh hid his cast- 
off garments in a bush, designing to call for 
them in returning from Portree. That they 
might not tell against him, in case of a call from 
military, he afterwards conveyed them to his 
house, and burnt the whole except the gown. 


uest 


the 


The preservation of the gown was owing to his 
dau, ghter, who insisted upon Keeping it as a re- 
lic of their prince, and bocaun >It was a pretty 


pattern. It was a stamped linen or cotton gown, 
with a “purple flower upon a white ground. A 
A Jacobite 
chael, at Leith, 
from it, and sold an immense quantity of cloth, 
dies of Scotland. 

When Donald Roy made application to young 
Raasay,he was mortified b ry the information, that 


| old Raasay had left his hiding place upon the is- 


"he good lady took that opportunity of present-| 


the 
sake.” 


ing box to his royal highness, as ‘a keep- 
He accepted it with many thanks, wa 
dering at the same time his warmest acknowl- 
edgments of the kindness with which he had 
been treated under her ladyship’s roof. After 
he had taken a tender farewell, she went up 
stairs to his bedroom, and folded the sheets in 
which he had lain, declaring that they 
never again be washed or used, till her death, 
When they should be employed as her winding- 
sheet. She was afterwards induced 


to divide 


should 


land, and gone to Knoydart, a part of Glengary’s 
estate, upon the mainland. The young gentle- 
man, however, though he had teen reserved from 
the insurrection for the purpose of saving the es- 
tate, was as well affected to the Chevalier as either 
his father or his younger brothers, who led out 
the clan, and instantly proposed to conduct the 
wanderer to Raasay, where he could at least re- 
main concealed till the old gentleman’s advice 
might be obtained for further procedure. Donald 
approved of the plan; but the difficulty was, how 
toget a boat. They could noi trusta Portree crew, 
and all the Raasay boats had been destroyed or | 


carried off by the military, except two, belong- | 


her strangely | 


the republi- |; 


had al-| 
conveyed | 
divides Skye | 


manufacturer of the name of Carmi-| 
afterwards got a pattern made | 


to the loyal la-| 
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ling to M: i! leolmn and M: cL e od, : a cousin of young 

| Ra: say, which he had somewhere concealed. 
There was at that time in 

with young Raasay, a 

Murdoch MacLeod, 


house 
named 


the same 
younger brother, 


who 








had been wounded at 

the battle of Culloden, and was here slowly re- 

covering. Murdoch, being informed of the bu- 
siness in hand, said he would once more risk his 
life for Prince Charles; and, it having oceurred, 
ithat there was a little boat upon a fresh-water 
lake in the neighborhood, he, with his brother, 
and some women, brought it to the sea, by ex- 
traordinary exertion, across a Highland mile of 
land, one half of which was bog, and the other 
a steep precipice. The gallant brothers, with 
the assistance of one little boy, rowed this to 

Raasay, where they hoped to find Malcolm Mac- 

Leod, and get one of his good boats, with which 

they might return to Portree and receive the 

wanderer; or, in case of not finding him, they 

were boat serve, though the 


to make the small 
danger was considerable 

Malcolm MacLeod, who was soon to act a con- 
spicuous part in the deliverance of the prince, 
had been a captain in his service, and fought at 
the battle of Culloden. Being easily found by 
his cousins, he lost no time in producing one of 
his boats, which he succeeded in manning with 
|two stout boatmen, named John MacKenzie and 
|Donald MacFriar. Malcolm, being the oldest 
land most cautious man of the party, suggested 
that, as young a 1y was hitherto a clear man, 
he should not on > present occasion run any 
lrisk; but that he Semeeld and Murdoch, who 
|were already as black as they could be, should 
alone conduct the expedition. Young Raasay 
answered, with an oath, that he would go at the 
risk of his life and fortune. ‘“‘In God’s name, 
then,” said Malcolm, “let us proceed.” The 
two boatmen, however, now stopped short, and 
refused to move, till they should be 
|their destination. They were 
and made acquainted with 
of their voyage, but also 
they expressed the 
ceed. 


eC. 


Sworn to sé ecrecy, 
not only the extent 
its object; after which, 
utmost eagerness to pro- 
» narrow sound which 


The boat soon crossed ths 


divides Raasay from Skye, and, being landed 
about half a mile from the harbor of Portree, 
Malcolm and MaeFriar were despatched to look 
for Prince Charles, who had by this time advan- 


ra MacDon- 
Donald Roy ef- 
two parties; and 


Kingsburgh and Miss Flo 


Portree. 


ced, with 
ald, to the little inn at 
fected a meeting between the 
it was resolved that Charles should immediately 
embark. Betore leaving the inn to do so, Charles 
asked the landlord to have silver for a guinea: 

ind, on it appt aring that there was only thirteen 
shillings of silver to be found in all Portree, his 
royal highness was about to accept that sum in 
exchange for his gold; when Donald iously 
| prevented him, on the plea that such an extraor- 
dinary symptom of indifference to money would 
| point him out as a great man, and perhaps occa- 
sion his destruction. Nothing, therefore, now 
remained to be done in Skye, but to take leave 
of the two faithful friends to whom he had been 
so much indebted during uy pon the Is- 
land. Kingsburgh professed his re sol utiK mm to ac- 
company him to the boat, but it was thought pro- 
per that he should part with Miss Flora M: ic Don- 
ald at the inn. He could not, without much agi- 
tation, bid farewell to that young lady, whose 
whole conduct, during the three days of their 
acquaintance, had been marked with so much 
heroism and generous affection, and who 
deed, must have not only made the strongest im- 
pression upon his heart, but exalted his opinion 
of her sex, and of human nature. He embraced 
her in the tenderest manner, thanked her for her 
extraordinary services, and concluded by pre- 


judic 


his stay 


in- 


informed of 
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senting to , he ra miniature of himself, which he 
desired that she would ‘ever keep for his sake. 

He was then conducted towards the boat, 
which young Raasay and his brother were 
this time waiting with the greatest anxiety. De- 
fore going on board, he turned to take leave of 
his remaining friend, the generous Kingsburgh. 
He threw his arms round the neck of this excel- 
lent old gentleman, thanked him warmly for his 

valuable services, and, reminding him of the 
pleasantry about the shoes, expressed a hope that 
they should yet meet to drink a festive cup in 
the palace of the Kings of England. Tears fell 
from the eyes of both, as they closed in a part- 
ing embrace; and the prince was so much at- 
fected, that his nose gushed with blood. Kings- 
burgh expressed alarm at so singular a mark of 
sensibility, but Charles assured him it never fail- 
ed to happen when he parted with dear friends. 
[In expressing his thanks to the old gentleman, 
he said that he only wished he could have a Mac- 
Donald to go through with him all the way ; it be- 
ing impossible for him to find greater kindness, 
or more fidelity, among any other clan in the 
wide world. 

When he entered the boat, and the names of 
all the individuals composing the crew, including 
young Raasay, were announce d to him, he would 
not permit the usual ceremonies of respect, but 
saluted them as his equals, It was evening 
when Charles left Portree; a haven which de- 
rives its name from having been touched at by 
King James the Fifth, during his celebrated tour 
through the Western Isles; and it may be suppo- 
sed that the contrast between his great great 
great great grandfather’s pomp on that cccasion, 
and his own present humble state, must have 


in 
at 


afforded the unfortunate prince matter for the 
most painful reflections. 
passage to Raasay, and, 


He slept a little on the 
after a voyage of ten 
miles, landed, about daybreak on the Ist of July, 
at a place called Glam. As almost all the houses 
in Raasay had been burnt by the soldiery, and 
as some were not eligible as places of conceal- 
ment, it was not without difficulty that the 
prince was accommodated. A resolution was at 
length made, that the whole company should 
lodge in a little hovel which some shepherds had 
lately built, though it could afford them absolute- 
ly nothing but shelter from the open air. Bun- 
dles and beds of heath being strewed upon the 
ground, they sat down to a meal composed of 
provisions which had been sent along with the 
prince from Kingsburgh. It was observed, with 
delight, by the Highlanders, that Charles would 
not eat wheaten Lread or drink brandy, so long 
there remained any oat-bread or whiskey, 
which he enraptured them by terming ‘ his own 
country bread and drink.” 

Though there were no parties of military upon 
Raasay, and although all the inhabitants were 
well affected, it was thought proper by Charles’ 
attendants to use the utmost caution. Watches 
were established upon the tops of all the neigh- 
boring heights, and no one of the party appeared 
in public except young Raasay, who was, as al- 
ready mentioned, a clear man. Donald Roy be- 
ing stationed upon Skye, to give intelligence in 
of any annoyance from that quarter, the 
prince might have almost considered himself se- 
cure upon this wild and secluded island. Lay- 
ing the wretchedness of his lodging out of the 
question, he might also be esteemed as by no 
means in the worst possible predicament as to 
living. Young Raasay was in the midst of his 
own flocks, and had only to use insidious means, 
to procure his royal highness, and the whole par- 
ty, plenty of fresh prov isions. 

The prince’s bed of state was here one made, 
in the primitive Highland fashion, of heather, 
with the stalks upright,and the bloom uppermost. 
lie enjoyed long, but not unbroken slumbers; 


as 


case 


lofte n starting, and iv ing UNCONSCIOUS eX 


lish, 
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‘pression 
to the feelings and imagery of hisdreams. Mal- 
colm MacLeod, who watched him on these ocea- 
sions, informed Mr. Boswell, that his haif sup- 


ipressed exclamations were sometimes in French, | 


sometimes in Italian, and occasionally in En-}| 
glish; though the ingenious tourist could not help 
questioning Malcolm’s ability to distinguish at} 
least two of these tongues. One of his expres-| 
sions in English was, **Oh God, poor Scotland !’ 
his mind having probably been then engaged in| 
lamenting the military tyranny, by which, in con-| 
sequence of his unfortunate enterprise, a great| 
part of the nation was then so bitterly agonised. 

The only stranger, the prince, then | 
known to be upon the island of Raasay, and of| 
course the only person from whom they appre -| 
hended particular danger, was a man who had| 
come about fortnight be fore for the ostensible 
purpose of selling a roll of tobacco. The tobac-| 
co had been long sold, and yet the man wander- 
ed about, apparently reluctant to quit the island. 
Nobody knew any thing about him, and he was 
suspected to be a spy. 

One day, John MacKenzie came running down | 
from the place where he had been watching, 
with the alarming intelligence that this mysteri-| 
ous individual was approaching the hut. The} 
three gentlemen who attended the prince, young 
Raasay, Murdoch MacLeod and Malcolm. imme-| 
diately held a council of war upon the subject, 
the result of which was, that the man should be 
put to death without ceremony. The mind of 
Charles shrunk with horror from a_ proposal, 
which, though involving no violation of humani 
ty according to the ancient Highland code, seem- | 
ed cruel in the extreme to a person who had | 
been educated in a climate where life was held| 
in greater estimation. Assuming a grave, and | 
even severe countenance, he said, **God forbid | 
that we should take away a man’s life who may 
be innocent, while we can preserve our own.” 
The gentlemen, however, persisted in their reso-| 
lution, While he as strenuously continued to) 
take the merciful side. In the midst of the de-} 
bate, John MacKenzie the watchman, who sat at 
the door of the hut, said in Erse, ** He must be 
shot:—you are the king: but we are the parlia-| 
ment, and will do what we choose.’ Charles, 
seeing his friends smile, asked what the man| 
had said; which being reported to himin Eng-| 
he observed that he was a clever fellow, | 
and, notwithstanding the perilous situation he | 
was in, laughed loud and heartily. Fortunately, 
the unknown person walked past without per- 
ceiving that there were people in the hut. Mal- 
colm MacLeod afterwards declared that had he| 
stopped or come forward, they were resolved to 
despatch him; that he w ould ‘have done so him- 
self, although the victim had been his own bro- 
ther! Dougal Graham, indeed, reports that young 
Raasay had his pistol ready cocked for the pur- 
pose. 

After a residence of two days and a half upon} 
the island of Raasay, informing his friends that 
he did not think it advisable ever to remain long 
in one place, and that he had hopes of finding a 
French ship at Skye, he desired to be conveyed | 
back to that Island. The whole party accord- 
ingly set sail, on the evening of the 3d of July, 
in the same open boat which had brought them 
over to Raasay. Before they had proceeded far, 
the wind began to blow hard, and to erate 
much sea water into their vessel, that they beg- 
ged to return, and wait a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. Dut the prince insisted upon proceed- 
ing, in Spite of every danger; exclaiming that 
Providence had not brought him through so ma- 
ny perilous chances to end his life in this simple 
manner at last. To encourage them, he sung a 
lively Erse song; being now pretty well ac-| 
quainted with that language. They continued} 


besides 


a 





*| the boat : 


a mansion about two miles distant. 


} ed 


| whom, 


their voyage, notwithst sanding the water « came 
into the boat in such quantities, as to require the 
utmost exertions of Malcolm to keep it from 
sinking them. After a rough voyage of about 
fifteen miles, they landed safe, about eleven o’- 
clock at night, at a place called Nicholson’s 
Great Rock near Scorobreck in ‘Troternish, Isle 
of Skye. There being neconvenient landing place, 
the party had to jump out into the surf, and haul 
; Charles, who was already drench- 
ed totheskin, and e neumbe red with a large great 
coat, was the third man to fling himself into the 
sea for this purpose. 

After disembarking on this difficult and inhos- 
| pitable coast, the only lodging which the party 
could find to soli ice them for all the fatigues and 
discomforts of their vov Was a lone ly eow- 
house belonging to Mr. Nicholson of Scorobreck, 
Here, with- 
out either fire to dry tliem, or food wherewith to 
satisfy their hunger, they passed a most wretch- 
night. In the ,norning, young Raasay was 
despatched to see Donald Roy, and procure in- 
telligence; and his younger brother was desired 
by the prince, with much earnestness, to take 


ishor e; 


re 
are, 


| the boat, and keep it ready ata place about seven 


niles off, till he himself should come up, as he 


| intended it should carry him upon a business of 


great consequence. He also presented the 
young gentleman with a case containing a silver 
spoon, knife and fork, which he desired him to 
keep till they next met. These orders were gi- 
ven in order to get rid of the two MacLeods; 
according to his constant custom during 
his wanderings, he did not wish to apprise ot 
his future motions, as he generally took care to 
conceal the place whence he had come from all 
the people into whose hands he successively in- 
trusted himse lf. As soon as he was fairly left 
alone with Malcolm, he left the cottage, desiring 
that faithful retainer to follow him. — 

When they walked about a mile, Malcolm made 
bold to ask his royal highness where he intended 
to go. ‘* Malcolm,” answered the prince, im- 
pressively, ‘*l commit myself entirely to you; 
carry Mm to MacKinnon’s bounds in Skye ;” 
meaning that portion of the island which be long- 
ed to the Chief of MacKinnon, the only one of 
three great proprietors of Skye who had been 
concerned in late enterprise. Malcolm ob- 


the 
his 


jected, that such a journey would be dangerous, 


on account of the soldicrs who patroled the Is- 
land; but Charles answered, that there was noth- 
ing now to be done without danger. ‘* You, 
Maleolm,’’ he continued, **must now act the 
ma a and I the man.” Accordingly, taking 
the bag which contained his linen, and strapping 
itover his shoulders; and having changed his 
vest, Which was of scarlet tartan, with a gold 
twist button, for Malcolm’s, which was of a plain 
ordinary tartan, he desired his faithful companion 
to go in advance as a gentleman, while he trudg- 
ed behind in the character of a humble gilly or 
servant. Malcolm acquiesced in the plan; and 
they set forward in this fashion towards Mac- 
Kinnon’s country, which was distant a long 
day’s journey, and could only be reached from 
this point by traversing a very wild and moun- 
talnous tract. ° 

Malcolm, though himself an excellent pedes- 
trian, as most of his countrymen then were, 
used afterwards to own that, in this long and 
painful journey, he found himself far excelled 
by Prince Charles, whose rapidity of motion wa 
such, that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could be restrained to his proper station in the 
rear. His royal highness informed Malcolm, 
that, trusting to his speed of foot, he felt little 
apprehension on the score of being chased by @ 
party of English soldiers, provide 1d he got out ol 
musket-shot, though he ‘owned he was not just 
so confident of escaping any of the Highland 








be sure,’’ was the prince’s reply. ‘I 


rejoined Malcolm, ‘*if there were no more than 
four of them, I would engage to manage two.’ 
«And I,’? added Charles, ** would engage to do 


> 


for the other two. 


In walking over the mountains, they kept as 


much as possible out of sight of houses; | 


occasionally met a few country people wander- 
ing about. ” On these occasions, Charles took cart 
to display the demeanor of a servant; touching 
his bonnet when spoken to by his apparent mas- 


ter, and also when addressing him. 


asked Malcolm, if he thought he should 
known in his present disguise, and Malcolm 
having replied he would, he said, ** Then I'll 
blacken my face with powder.” ‘* That,” sai 


Malcolm, ‘**would discover you at 


‘* Then,” said he, ** 1 must be put into the great- 
est dishabille possible.” He theretore put 
wig into his pocket, tied a dirty napkin over his 


head, with his bonnet above it, tore his 
from his shirt, and took the buckles out 


shoes, making his friend fasten them 
strings. Malcolm,saying that he still thought he 


might be recognised, he remarked, that ‘* 


so odd a face, that he believed no man ever saw 
Malcolm’s own 
remark on the circumstance (made in after life) 
went to the same effect, that “* nothing could dis- 
guise the majestic mien and carriage of the true 


it but he would know it again.”’ 





pr ine Ce Pe 


The only nourishment which the two pedes- 
trians had during their long walk, was derived 
from a bottle of brandy carried by Malcolm, with 
the assistance of the way-side springs. 


source of comfort becoming exhausted 


the end of their journey, all except a single 
glass, the prince insisted that his companion 
should drink the same, protesting that he could 
better endure to want it. When he had j 
drained the bottle, Malcolm hid it in the ground, 
where he afterwards found, and resumed pos- 


session of it in quiet times. 


After a journey of more than thirty En 
\ El 


miles, they arrived in the ae at 


near Kilmaree, in the country of leccKinnen. 
where they happened to meet two of that clan, 
who had been engaged in the insurrection. 
men stared at the prince fora little, and, soon 
recognising him, fairly lifted up their hands and 
wept. Malcolm immediately put them 
their guard, lest such an expression of sympa- 
thy, though honorable to them, should discover 
the prince to his enemies. He also swoére them 
to secrecy upon his naked dirk, after the fashion 
of the Highlanders, and requested them to go) 
away, without taking further notice of his royal 
highness. It is needless to say that they kept 


their word. 


Being now near MacKinnon’s house, Malcolm 
aches the prince if he wished to see the Laird. 
‘harles answered that, with the highest respect 
for the worth and fidelity of MacKinnon, he did 
not think him the person precise ly fitted. for his 


present purpose; and he wishe d rather 


conducted to the house of some other gentleman. | 
Malcolm then determined that he should go to 
the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. John Mac-| 


[r: 


reached at an early hour in the morning 
Leaving Charles at a little distance, 


should reeonnoitre the premises, Malcolm enter- 
ed the house himself, and saw his sister, who in-| 
formed him that her husband: had gone out, 
He intended, 
He said, to spend a day or two in her house, pro-! 


Was expected back every minute. 


militia who might fall in with him. Malcolm 
asked him what they should do, if surprised be- 
fore getting to the proper distance. ‘* Fight, 


Kinnon, and from thence be conveyed to the 
Mainland, where he wished to claim the assist- 
ance of MacDonald of Scothouse. The) 
cordingly proceeded to this house, which 
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vided there were no soldiers in the neighborhood. 
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Malcolm, now hearing that his brother-in-law 


She assured him he would be perfectly safe.—}was approaching the house, went out to meet 


Then he informed her that he had brought a 
brother-in-distress along with him, one Lewis 
Caw, the son of a surgeon in Crieff, whom he 
had engaged, from pity, as his servant. and who 
had unfortunately fallen sick during their jour- 
ney. Mrs. MacKinnon, with all the hospitality 
of a Highlander, and all the benevolence ef a 
woman, desired he might be instantly brought in 
and entertained. P 

Charles being immediately introduced, the lady 
of the house could not help observing, as he « n-|* 
tered, ** Poor man! | pity him. At the same 
time my heart warms to a man of his appear- 
ance.’ She provic led the two with a plentiful 
Highland breakfast, during which Charles sat at 
a respectful distance from the table 
et off, partaking only of the inferior articles. 
Malcolm, moved by the prince’s humility, re- 
quested him to draw near the table and eat along 
with him, as there was no company in the 
house. But Charles answered, he knew better 
what became a servant; and it was only after an 
earnest entreaty, that, making a profound bow, 
he at length permitted himself to take advantage 
ot so kind an offer. When their meal was ec: 
cluded, an old woman came in, with warm wa- 
ter, after the mode of ancient Highland hospi- 
tality, to wash Malcolm’s feet. When she had 
done, that gentleman desired her also to wash 
those of the poor man who attended him. Sh 
refused; saying with much warnith, in the 
periphrastic language of the Gael, ‘*Though | 
have washed your father’s son’s feet, why should 
1 wash his father’s son’s feet?’ This woman 
was only a servant, but, with true Highland 
pride, she considered it a degradation to perform 
a menial office to a person of her own rank. 
Malcolm, however, by working on her feelings 
of pity, at length prevailed upon her to under- 
take the office, as a matter of charity. Still, 


with his bon- 





though complying, she felt a certain degree of 


indignation at the service, and could not help 
treating Charles’s legs a little more roughly than 
she had done those of her mistress’s brother. 
She indeed rubbed so hard, that his royal high- 
ness at last made a violent remonstrance on the 
subject. He had besmeared his legs a good way 
up, in a bog which he had the misfortune to fall 
into; and on the old woman scrubbing the soft 
skin above his knees, he could not refrain from 
an exclamation expressive of pain. ‘ Filthy 
fellow,” said the beldame, who, like Pistol eating 
his leek, had sworn and washed, and washed 
and sworn, ‘* it ill sets the like of you to take of- 
fence at any thing my father’s daughter could do 
to you.”’ 

The two travellers afterwards went to sleep, 
while Mrs. MacKinnon took her station on*the 
top of a neighboring hill, to watch the approach 
of the least danger. Charles only slept two hours, 
but Malcolm having suffered more trom fatigue, 
continued in bed a good while longer. On 
rising, he was astonished to find his indefatiga- 
ble companion dandling and singing to Mrs. 
MacKinnon’s infant, with an appearance of as 
| much cheerfulness and alacrity as if he had en- 
dured neither danger nor fatigue. The old wo- 
man sat near him, sullenly looking on. Malcolm 
could not help expressing his surprise at so ex- 
traordinary a sight, when the prince exclaimed 
with light gaity, and half forgetting his as- 


|sumed character, ** Who knows but this litth 
»y| fellow may be a captain in my service yet!” 


‘*Or you rather an old sergeant in his company,” 
said the beldame, disgusted at once at the ex- 
travagant ambition implied by the ‘filthy fel- 
low’s” remark, and provoked at the slight pro- 
motion which it promised to her charge, for 


| whom, like all other nurses, she of ceurse thought 


no lot in life too good. 


him, in order to sound his disposition in regard 
to Prince Charles. After the usual salutations. 
pointing to some ships v4 war which lay at a dis- 
tance, he said, ** What 


be on board one of rd 


icKinnon, if the prince 
'?  ** God forbid,’? was 
MacKinnon’s devout answer. Malcolm. then 
assured that he might be trusted, asked, ** What 
if he were here, John? Do you think he would 
be safe?” ‘*That he would,” answered Mac- 
Ki nnon; ‘*we should take care of him.” 

‘Then, Jolhn,’’ said Malcolm, “he is in your 
house.”” MacKinnon, in a transport, was for 
running in immediately and paying his obei- 
sance; but Malcolm stopped him, till he should 
compose himself, and be tutored to preserve his 
roval highness’s incognito. When he was fairly 
instructed as to his behaviour, Malcolm pe rmit- 
ted him to enter; but no sooner had the warm- 
hearted Highlander set his eyes upon the unfor- 
tunate prince, than he burst into tears, and had 
to leave the room. 

During the course of the day, a consultation 
being held as to the best means of transporting 
Charles to the Mainland, it was agreed that John 
MacKinnon should go to his chief and hire a 
beat for that purpose. He was enjoined to con- 
ceal the fact of the prince’s being in his house 
from that old gentle ‘man, and to pretend that the 
boat was intended for the use of his brother-in- 
law alone. He went accordingly; but the force 
of clanship enamel t too much for his discretion ; 
and he disclosed the secret. The chief, delight- 
ed with the intelligence, at once got ready his 
own boat, and, with his lady, set out to pay his 
respects tothe wanderer. On Johnreturning to 
the house, and confessing what he had done, 
Charles felt somewhat uneasy, but resolved to 
make the best of the circumstances. He went 
out and received the old chief; and the whole 
party then partook of an entertainment of cold 
meat and wine, which Lady MacKinnon laid in 
a neighboring cave upon the shore. 

it was now determined that Charles should be 
conducted by the old laird and John MacKinnon 
to the Mainland, while Malcolm should remain 
in Skye, to interrupt or distract the pursuit 
which would probably be made after him. It 
was about eight o’clock at night, when the party 
repaired to the water’s edge, where the boat was 
lying ready tosail. At that moment, two Eng- 
lish men of war hove in sight, apparently bear- 
ing towards them; and Mateolm, high alarm, 
counselled the prince to delay his voyage titl 
next morning, more especially as the wind was 
favorable to the enemy, which it would not be 
to his boat. Charles, however, would not listen 
to his suggestions; urging, with enthusiastic ve- 
hemence, the result of former good fortune, and 
that he felt confident the wind would change in 
his favor the moment that he required its good 
services. He then wrote a short note to Mur- 
doch MacLeod, apologising for his non-appear 
ance at the place he had appointed, and intorm- 
ing him, that he had now got sate off the island 
at another place. He next took out his purse, 
and desired Malcolm’s acceptance of ten guineas, 
along with a silver stock-buckle. The generous 
Highlander positively refused to take the money 
which he saw trom the slenderness of the prince’s 
purse could ill be spared; but Charles at length 
prevailed upon him to do s0, asserting that he 
would not have need of it in the skulking life 
he was now leading, and at the same time ex- 
pressing a confidence that he would get his own 
exchequer supplied on reaching the Mainland. 
66 Malcolm,” he then said, ‘let us smoke a pipe 
together before we part.” A light was instant- 
ly procured from the flint, of Malco! n’s musket 
and the two fond, though un — companions 
took a last parting smoke fron ‘the cutty.” 
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When they had finished, Charles presented the | 
stump which had done him so much good ser- 
vice, to Malcolm, as a sort of token of affection- 
ate comradeship, desiring him to think of the 
giver whenever he should use it. 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


ment had inspired the people, or which was per-| by a boat’s party of militia. 


In the chase which 


haps rather owing to the maxim then apparently| ensued, Charles was mainly indebted for his 
paramount in the public mind_of England, that) preservation to the zeal of his honest friend, 


all the natives of Scotland had forfeited their; MacKinnon, who, by voice and example, so ani- 
Malcolm | rights as British subjects, and were now slaves; mated the rowers that they speedily out-stripped 


gratefully accepted the gift, which Charles could |subjected to military law. On being discharged) the enemy. When they had got to some distance, 
from jail, Miss MacDonald was provided with a| and escaped observation by doubling another 


the better spare that he had got a newer and 
more 
house. 


After a tender and long-protracted adieu, the| and, being desired to choose a person who might 
prinee went into the boat, which, with the chief|accompany her, named her fellow-sufferer, Mal- 
and Mr. John MacKinnon, immediately put out) colm. 


“© And so,” 


commodious pipe at Mr. MacKinnon’s| post-chaise, to convey her back to Scotland, by} point, the boat was put to shore, and Charles, 
a Jacobite lady of quality resident in London;! with John, and one other companion, nimbly as- 
/cended the hill, while the rest remained to treat 
| with the pursuers in case of being followed to 
Malcolm used afterwards to| their landing-place. 


On arriving at the summit 


to sea, under the management of a few stout| observe, triumphantly; “f went up to London! of the hill, they had the satisfaction to see the 


rowers. The affectionate Malcolm sat down | 
upon the side of a hill, partly to watch the pro-| 
ceedings of the two tenders, and partly that he | 
might see his dearly beloved prince as long as} 
distance and eye-sight would permit. He af-| 
terwards used to tell, with the true superstitious 
reverence of astickler for the jus divinum, that, 
precisely as the prince predicted, he had not 
gone far out to sea, when the wind shifted in 
such a manner as to part him effectually from 
the inimical vessels; afact by which he acknowl- 
edged himself to have been convinced of the | 
truth of what his royal highness had only said | 
in sport, or by way of a gay bravado—that Pro-| 
vidence made a point of favoring him. | 

| 

| 

| 





Malcolm returned home next day by the way 
of Kingsburgh; where he related the prince’s 
late adventures to a grateful and admiring au-| 
dience. He had to inform Lady Kingsburgh of| 
one circumstance, which must have given her 
unqualified pleasure. During his travels with the | 
prince, his royal highness had expressed a high} 
sense of the value of her ladyship’s present—the 
snuff-box already mentioned He had asked 
the meaning of the device which adorned the lid, 
a pair of clasped hands, with the words * Rob} 
Gib;” which Malcolm explained as emblematic) 
of sincere friendship, and as alluding to circum-| 
stances in which an ancestor of the prince was| 
concerned. Rob Gib was the court-fool of Scot- | 
land, in the reign of James the Fifth, and, wiih} 
that sarcastic wit for which some of his profes-| 
sion have been so remarkable, used to observe, | 
that all the official courtiers served his majesty | 
for selfish ends, except himself, who, for his part, | 
had no other contract with the king than ‘¢ stark 
love and kindness.” The prince expressed him- 
self an ardent admirer of the principle symbolised 
by the device, and declared he would endeavor | 
to keep the box as long as he lived. 

Malcolm being asked his opinion of the prince, 
as one who had seen him in the extremes of 
both prosperous and adverse fortune, replied, | 
that **he was the most cautious man he ever! 
saw, not to be a coward, and the bravest, not to 
be rash.”” Amidstall the conflicting opinions re- 
garding Charles’ courage, this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory and nearest the truth which has 
been uttered, and, granting it to have been ap- 
propriate to his royal highness, he must be ac- 
knowledged to have possessed the character of a 
perfect soldier. 

About ten days after he had parted with the 
prince, Malcolin was apprehended, put aboard a 
ship, and conveyed to London. Kingsburgh 
was also made prisoner, and conveyed first to 
Fort Augustus, and afterwards to Edinburgh 
Castle, where he lay a year and a day. The 
same party of soldiers (which had come to Skye 
in consequence of information forced from the 
boatmen on their return to South Uist) captured 
the gallant Flora MacDonald. All these three 
persons, at a time when the Habeas Corpus Act 
ot Scotland was not suspended, were detained 
atwelvemonth without trial, and then dischar- 





ged without being asked any questions ; a viola- 
tion of the liberty of the subject which seems to 
have been passed over unnoticed, in the terror 
with which the recent bloody triumphs of govern- 


to be hanged, and returned in a braw post-chaise | 
with Miss Flora MacDonald!” | 
CHAPTER XI. 
CHARLES’ WANDERINGS—MAINLAND., 
«The muir-cock that crows o’er the brows of Ben-Connal, 
He kens 0’ his bed in a sweet mossy hame; 
The eagle that soars o’er the cliffs of Clanronald, 
Unaw’d and unhaunted, his eyrie can claim ; 
The solan can sleep on his shelve of the shore, 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the sea; 
But, oh ! there is ane whose hard fate [ deplore, 
Nor house ha’ nor hame in the country has he. 
The conflict is past, and our name is no more: 
There’s nought left but sorrow for Scotland and me.” | 
Firora MacDonarp’s LAMENT. 
Charles, after having spent upwards of two) 
months in the isles, was now returning to the | 
Mainland, where dangers as great awaited him.| 
r . . . ait 
The country opposite Skye, upon which he in-| 
tended to land, was that wild district where he} 
had first reared the standard of his enterprise, | 
and whose population was so entirely and so) 
zealously devoted to him. In every respect it 
was well calculated to afford him shelter, except} 


ithat it was in a great measure laid waste, and| 


that the soldiery had subjected it to a peculiarly | 
sharp system of surveillance. Hunted, however,| 
as he had been, out of the Hebrides, and relying) 
upon the fidelity of the people, which he had | 
previously experienced on so many different oc-| 
casions, he hesitated not to throw himself once} 
more upon its protection. It eventually appear- | 
ed that he could not have adopted a wiser 
course. 

This district, as already mentioned, is indent-} 
ed in a remarkable manner by lochs or arms of 
the sea, which, stretching into the land from ten 
to twenty miles, forma series of mountainous} 
promontories, from five to ten miles in length. 
For want of a better illustration, it may be com-| 
pared to the fingers of the hand, stretched out} 
and separated. Let the reader place his hand 
in this manner on a table, and, imagining the 
spaces betwixt his fingers to represent the sea, 
while the digits themselves rise eminently up| 
like the hills between, he will have a tolerably 
good idea of the territory. Let him further con- 
ceive the space between his thumb and fore-fin-| 
ger to be Loch Hourn, that betwixt his fore and 
third finger to be Loch Nevish, and that betwixt 
his mid and fourth to be Loch Morer, and that 
betwixt the fourth and the fifth to be Lochnanou- 
agh, while the exterior of that digit represenis 
Loch Sheil; and he will be better able to under- 
stand the nature of the dangerous circumstances 
in which Prince Charles was soon to be involved. 

After a rough night voyage of thirty miles, du- 
ring Which they passed and were hailed by a 
boat containing armed militia, but which could 
not stop to inspect their company on account of 
the storm, Charles landed safe, with the boat’s 
crew, about four in the morning of July 5th, ata 





lace called Little Mallag, on the south side of 
oe Nevish. Here the whole party slept three 
nights in the open fields. ‘The old laird and one 
of the boatmen at length went in search of a cave 
for a lodging, and Charles, along with John Mac- 
Kinnon and the other three men, took to the boat 
and rowed ap the Loch. In doubling a point, 





boat which occasioned the alarm, returning from 
its fruitless pursuit. 


The prince slept three hours on this eminence, 


and then returning to the boat, was rowed first 
across the loch to a little island near the seat of 
MacDonald of Scot-house, and afterwards back 
to Mallag, where he rejoined the old laird. 


The 
whole party then set out for the seat of MacDon- 


ald of Morer, which was situated at the distance 
of seven or eight miles across the promontory, 


betwixt Loch Nevish and Loch Morer. This 
journey, according to the familiar but not unapt 
illustration of the spread hand, was simply @ 
movement across the terminating joint of the mid 
finger. Passing a shieling, in the course of the 


journey, and being espied by some people, the 


yrince, apprehensive of recognition, desired John 
MacKinnon to fold his plaid for him in the cor- 
rect Highland fashion, and throw it over his 
shoulder, with his knapsack upon it. Then, ty- 
ing a handkerchief about his head, and assuming 
a menial air, he declared himself once more a 
servant. At thisshieling the party was refresh- 
ed by a draught of milk from the hand ofa grand- 
son of MacDonald of Scothouse. Pursuing their 


journey, they came to another shieling, where 


they procured a guide to conduct them to Morer 
House, the object of their journey. On arriving 
there the house was found to be burnt, and its 
master reduced to the necessity of living in a 
bothy or hut hard by. Nevertheless, Morer, who 
had been an officer in the prince’s army, receiv- 
ed his guests with all the kindness of a loyal- 
hearted Highlander, and, when he had given 
them such entertainment as his situation would 
permit, conducted them to a cave, where they 
might be assured of concealment. Here they 
slept ten hours, during which their kind land- 
lord went in quest of young Clanranald, whom, 
however, he did not find. At his return, Charles 
expressed a resolution to part with the venerable 
Laird of MacKinnon, whose health and strength 
were inadequate to the fatigues of the journey, 
and to go with only John MacKinnon to Boro- 
dale, where he conceived himself sure of good 
entertainment. Morer having added his son, a 
boy, tothe party,and provided a’ guide, Charles 
left the cave in the evening, crossed Loch Morer 
into Arasaig, and reached Borodale early in the 
morning. 

The reader must now conceive Charles to have 
crossed over another finger, and to be establish- 
ed, as it were, on the lower or south side of the 
external joint of the third from the thumb. He 
must also now suppose the roots of the fingers to 
be all closed up, and traversed by a line of sol- 
diers, so as to complete the insulation of the pro- 
montories, and enclose the unhappy wanderer 
within a circle of danger, from which it seemed 
impossible that he should escape alive. In more 
plain language, intelligence of his arrival at Loch 
Nevish having by this time reached the royal ar- 
my, and they being assured that he must be 
skulking upon one or other of the promontories 
parallel with that arm of the sea, they had drawn 
a strong and well appointed chain of posts be- 
twixt the head of Loch Hourn and the head ot 
Loch Shiel, certain of either capturing him in an 


they had the misfortune to be espied and pursued | attempt to pass through them, or driving him 
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